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men have, and they have necessarily, the idea 
| of infinite space; and this infinite space must 
NO. VIL. | be the attribute of an infinite Being, who ex- 
ists always and everywhere. And this Being 
is God.’ But there isa remarkable discrepancy 
| between this doctrine of Dr. Clarke, and one of 
| the dogmas of Des Cartes, who asserts and 
‘teaches that there cannot be space unless there 
be body to occupy it: that space cannot be infi- 
| nite unless body be infinite; and thus space is 
necessary connection between phenomena, ae eg tetas of body, not of mind. 
The argument for the being of God, in Dr. 
| Paley's ‘ Natural Theology,’ is plain and irre- 








For the Register. 


NATURAL THEOSOPHY. 


DIRECT PROOF OF A DIVINE EXISTENCE. 


There 
First, is the 
Second, is 

sosophy of theism? 
ly true theosophy of th 


on: - . 
The evidence of the being of God consists in 


are now two questions before us: 


doctrine of pure theism a truth ?— 
the doctrine of creation proper the 


the 
and something which produces them : between 


cause and effect. We know that changes and 


phenomena are constantly occurring ; and we 


aiso know that there must be something to pro- | 


i 
duce them. Though we cannot understand | 
what it is, nor how it is, yet we feel certain of 
its existence. If, for instance, we should see 
water dropping from a particular point, our con- 
viction would be complete that there was 4 
cause, though we were totally unable to con- 
We trace back the 


ceive Aow, or what it was. 
course of events in a train until we come to the | 
ultimate one. We can then proceed no further. 
This ultimate event may be such merely Zo us. 
Yet there 
must be, somewhere, an u/tunate source. The. 
For if every link 
the whole chain 


It may not be ultimate in reality. 


chain cannot be endless. 
hung, one upon another, then 
must hang upon something. For if every sep- 
arate part be dependent, then all the parts, as a 
whole, must be deperdent also. The contrary 
supposition would be an absurdity. 

W hatever contains the manifestation of design 
must be an effect. Design implies a designer : 


as much a work implies @ worker; or as motion 
implies a mover. Now as this whole world is 
full of the incontestible marks, and instances of 
an effect. 


We trace the world back to its component ele- 


° , 
design, it must, of course, be @ work, 


ments. And these must have been an effect, a 
work: they had an author. For 


of the world bear the irrefragable evidences of 


the elements 
design and contrivance. ‘They were fitted to 
produce a certain great, complicated, and most 
admirable effect. If a time-keeper, ora factory, 
containing a thousand parts, all fitted to accom- 
plish one end, exhibits sure marks of design, 
how much more do the natural elements, where 
millions of parts are all adapted to answer a 


single purpose ! The elements of nature, 


therefore, must have an author. Being an ob- 


vious effect, they are not an ultimate fact.— 
There is, at least, one fact beyond them. There 


And if thf Ma- 


ker be also a work, then there is a Maker be- 


is a Maker of the elements. 
yond Him. But somewhere there must be an 
ultimate Maker. And as we have no necessity 
of going beyond the Maker of the elements, we 
may safely stop there, though we cannot prove 
Him to be the ultimate power, the first cause. 
The attributes of Him who produced the nat- 
ural elements, must be sufficient for their pro- 
duction. He, necessarily, possesses all the in- 


teliigence, skill, and benevolence, im- 


pow eT 
plied in the work which He has accomplished. 
More That He 


was able to have accomplished a greater and a 


than this, we cannot infer. 
better work, we possess not the evidence.— 
That He is strictly and absolutely mmfinite, we 
Yet the 
measure of His attributes is, to us, unlimited, 
In comparison 


have not, perhaps, the requisite proof. 


inconceivable and adorable. 
with His wisdom, strength and perfection, all 
human skill and power ‘ are as nothing; less 
than nothing ;”’ are but folly, weakness and va- 
nity. 

The ‘apetron’ of Anaximander, already no- 
ticed, has been badly translated ‘ infinity.’— 
Hence it has been said that he made infinity to 
be God. 
thing beyond: The unknown ullimate : 


God. He 


giving it a name, signitying that it 


But the word properly signifies some- 
The in- 
visible could not define it, except by 
was beyond 
the last thing which he cou/d understand. 
There has been employed, on this subject, 
another kind of argument, called the ‘ argu- 
mentum a priori.* It professes to deduce the 
effect from the cause. The inventor of it was 
the celebrated French philosopher, Des Cartes. 
‘This man, as we have previously said, effected 
an important revolution in logic and science.— 
He lived in the 17th century, and hated ‘ the 
peripatetic philosophy’ as cordially as Martin | 
Luther had done, one hundred years before.— 
Hlis disgust account of its 
This 
induced him, while but a youthful student, to 


against it, was on 


senseless and unintelligible terminology. 


resolve that, falling back upon the reason and 
resources of his own mind, he would furnish 
the world with a better philosophical system.— 
And it was the work of his life, to redeem this 
pledge. He began with first principles: would 
believe nothing until he had first proved it; not 
even his own existence. He would first prove 


his own existence ; then the existence of God; 


then the existence of men and things about him. 
The form of the first argument was thus; ‘I 


think, therefore, I exist.’ The conclusion is cer- | 


tainly contained in the premise. But he might 


fragable ; but in Dr. Clarke’s * Demonstration,’ 
it is perplexed and unsatisfactory. If the pyra- 
mids of Egypt present marks of design and la- 
bor, which evince them to have been built by 
human hands, how much more numerous and 
equally irrefragable are those indications of 
purpose, wisdom and beneficence, which pro- 
claim the great trath, that ‘He who built all 
things, is God” 

There is, then, a But 
whence is it apparent that it is contained in the 
Why not in the emanation 


true theosophy. 
creation doctrine! 
doctrine ; in the atoms-doctrine ; in Dualism or 
Pantheism? All these doctrines confound God 
and nature, and imply the absurdity of se/f-pro- 
duction. Contemplate the Pleroma of the em- 
anationists. In contains God and every other 
thing. There is, alternately, a vastly long pe- 
riod of evolution, during which all things come 
off from God ; then a vast period of involution, 
during which all things are returned info God. 
Then the same great revolution is, perhaps, re- 
peated. It is no other than a form of Panthe- 
ism. And such, equally and evidently, is the 
fact in regard to Dualism, and the doctrine of 
atoms. ‘There are no changes, except those of 
phenomena. The very same measure of exist- 
ence is forever and ever. The power of God, 
and the powers of the universe, are the same. 
The universe is one, and God is one with it.— 
They are the same; and they are se//-produced. 
The 


work ; so, likewise, the principle of reproduc- 


principle of destruction is constantly at 
tion. And these tendencies are self-produced. 
For there was no previous power to produce 
them. 

But the creation doctrine makes a broad dis- 
God 


creatures ; 


nature ; between 


the 


tinction between and 


Creator and between Divine 
Worker and the work of His hand; between 
His power and their power ; between His agen- 
And it thus eseapes the 


Thongh it 


cy and their agency. 
imputation of absurdity. assume 
things most wonderful, yet none of them are 
absurd. It is not absurd to believe that the el- 
ments of nature were made and endowed by an 


antecedent power. And besides this assump- 


tion there are no perplexing difficulties. But 
the idea of self existent elements, fitted won- 
derfully for important uses, is absurd. There 


ean be no design, where there is no maker, nu 
contriver. Ss. F. 


For the Register. 
EDUCATION AND ITS MEANS. 


Education should engross a large share of 
public attention. It isthe ploughshare of the 
intellectual soil. It is an important instrument, 
but without constant and watchful care there is 
reason to fear its mechanism will hecome rusty 
and weak, and its power inadequate to effect its 
purposed end. 

Our public schools are a portion of this instru- 
ment. ‘These have always been with us a 
favorite means for the education of the young ; 
and yet, at a period not far back, a sad neglect 
had been suffered to creep over them ; and noth- 
ing but the appointment of a special agent of 
great capacity, of comprehensive views, and in- 
defatigable perseverance, saved them from fatal 
decrepitude and incompetency. Externally and 
internally they have been revivified. A new in- 
tellectual life has been largely infused into them; 
and it is the prayer of every truly good citizen 
and Christian, that no narrow or bigoted spirit, 
may prevent a renewal of what is far, far more 
important, of their high moral tone and char- 
acter. 

The Church is another of these means of pub- 
the adult what the 


It is designed to bea 


lic education. It is for 
school is for the child. 
quickener of the intellect, and a purifier of the 
heart. Nota day, but a weekly-school. Its 
first great purpose certainly is worship,—but its 
other, is scarcely second to it. Jt would make 
its pupils net only worshippers; but intelligent 
worshippers ; not only intelligent worshippers 
of one day in seven, but on the other six, would 
make their lives, a response to all the prayers of 
their Sabbaths. But how apt we are to lose 
sight of the great Spiritual purposes of this holy 
instrument! How apt are its best services to 
degenerate into mere forms! The prayers of 
one, to become a substitute for prayers which 


should come from all! How apt to forget that 


more and better results. But here, as in the 
other cases, improvement can only be expected 
by continued watchfulness, labor and care. Our 
Teachers’ meetings, our social unions, our 
Ageney and other means are all needed to keep 
up these beautiful organizations,—to infuse into 
them more and more of spiritual life, —to im- 
prove the character of their manuals and exer- 
cises, and obtain for them teachers of higher 
talent and greater power, and by these and other 
ways to bring out from them ultimately, the 
highest and best results of which they are 
capable. 

The agency is still earnestly engaged in the 
work. We have seen it recently stated, that 
since its organization, more than one hundred of 
all our schools—a goed proportion of the whole 

in'New England have come under its observa- 


tion,—been visited by one or more of its agents, 
besides repeated visits to many. 





as well have assumed the one as the other.— all worship is worthless, unless followed out by 
Next, he would prove the existence of God.— | the deeds of a holy life! The Church therefore 
‘I find,’ said he, ‘I find in my mind the idea of like our schools, needs to be watched with care, 


perfect and infinite Being. I must have that it may never slumber at its post. Sectari- 


" And this anism, though an evil in some of its aspects, is 


ight it with me into the world, 
} 


icea must have its counterpart, its correspondent @ great blessing when it serves to infuse a new 


ovject, 


And this argument he accepted as spirit and life into our various congregations. 
proo! of the existence of God. But how did | And new measures, though always to be pro- 
Des (\a - 


‘es know that his idea of God was in-| posed and adopted with great caution and de- 
nete ? 


Ke ‘ight have learned it, as other chil- liberation ; 
dren do, from thy word, God 
ally attaching so, 


yet, if they but answer the purpose 
; and then gradu- | to awaken the question, ‘ Watchman, what of 
ne ideas to that word. But the night?’ may be forgiven, if at times, they 
Granting that the argument is sound and conelu- | should be productive of partial evils. 


Sive, whence is it apparent that it is ‘a priori’ | 


a posterior a 


Siiailitidies tea « ‘an Our Sunday Schools are another means of 
hat it tra- education which belong more distinctively to 
sabeibheniiel -aihies on than the modern times. Thus far, we think, they have 
wan covtennly- an effect. In tht a in his mind | more than confirmed all the expectations which 
he, in fact, ascended from the effect sone thin, | Sey pees Te ae nag tes ming 
He inferred the being of God red 0 the cause. of even greater usefulness in time to come. 

' a work of They instruct the young in religion as they 


God. ; 
“Ss any other, Were not instructed by their parents before the 


the arzument iori 5 
2 im a posteriori? Some i 
nent men have ado a | mee 


and 


ces out the effect from the 


And is not this, as much 


sed thie § few emi- time of their establishment. 
ted t F ‘ : 
arent ne ae a of argument, parents to more thoughtfulness and fidelity in 

. count o ; . ‘ : . ‘ 
it. Dr. Samuel regard to their own obligations on this subject, 


Clarke is the 

‘ . > most -Spnect: ~ wate 

wrote an ince respectable example. He and if they have not yet done all that could be 
ingenious and celebrated book, enti- de 5 


titled, * Demous . ; 
butes of G oe ees of the Being and autri- pmany obstacles to encounter. The stream ean 
es 0 rod. ; : : ‘ 3 : . 
on tes n this book he thus employed | rise only as high as its source. As better and 
entum a priori.’ ‘] have | z : 
. and al, | “- ‘ 
’ }| More teachers are provided, we shall look for 


made 


sired, itis to be remembered they have had 


part, these schools have beea reported as in an 
But all, doubtless, are 
Recently 


\excellent condition. 
| susceptible of much improvement. 
‘they have had an opportunity to visit and ad- 
dress the school at Rochester, N. Y. This, 
like the Society to which it belongs, is still in 
its infancy; but like that, it has been begun 
with much vigor and earnestness, and promises 
| 

} 


| 
| 


’ mi 3 
great usefulness and success. Their new 


Church is neat and commodious, the vestry well | 


prepared for their Sunday school and lectures, 


and under the eare of Rev. Mr. Holland, they | 


must prosper in all their spiritual and temporal 
‘interests. Also, the School at Brooklyn, N. Y. 
This is a flourishing school, with more than a 
It is kept in the vestry of 
Our visit to 


hundred scholars. 
| their new and beautiful Church. 
| this school was one of more than usual interest. 
Other visits have been made, namely, to the 
‘schools in Nashua, N. H. Saco, Me., and 
| Brookfield, Barre, Chelsea, Quiney and Dover, 
Mass. The visit to the scheo! in Quincy was 
It was a special meeting on 
five. There 


Sunday afternoon at half past 


were a hundred and sixty or seventy children 


| very gratifying. 
| 


It numbers about two hundred. Many 
Rev. Mr. 


addresses 


present. 
| parents and friends were present. 
Lunt, their Pastor, officiated, and 
were made by two of the agents. The school 
-at Dover is smaller, but is a well conducted 


Rev. 


' Mr. Sanger, their Pastor, preached in the morn- 


school. It was visited on Sunday last. 


ing a sound and persuasive discourse , at noon, 


the children were addressed ; in the afternoon, | 


the parents ; and at six o'clock, the teachers at 
a special meeting. Many of our schools in the 
city have had their annual excursions, and ex- 
hibited, by their large numbers in attendance, 
the cause 
They were 


increased activity and interest in 
| which they are designed to foster. 
| commenced and closed with religious exercises, 
in which their Pastors and invited guests par- 
ticipated, and were seasons of unalloyed good. 
The next generation will witness the fruit of 
these labors. Happy are the agents to con- 
tribute in the humblest way to the promotion of 
| this good work. Communications addressed as 
heretofure will receive prompt attention and 


| reply. w. 


For the Register. 
PEACE. 
TESTIMONIES OF GOOD MEN. 
We should bow implicitly to the authority of 
| God alone ; yet powerful upon our minds is the 
There is 


| influence of the great and the good. 
a charm, a sweet and blessed power in what 
| becomes from those we love or revere, whether 
| with us still, or gone long ago to their rest on 
high. Knox, Leighton, Schwartz, 
Wesley, Brainerd, Howard, Payson—what a 
magic in such names to the single hearted Chris- 


Baxter, 


| tian, even to the man of the world! 
| 
| Let me then quote from the beloved Payson 


He 


a few of his burning thoughts on Peace. 


| enlisted early in this cause, devoted to it some | 


| of the finest strains of his inimitable eloquence, 
and left it his dying testimony and prayers. The 


‘late William Ladd so justly styled the Ameri- | 


| can apostle of Peace, could searcely refrain from 
| tears at any allusion of the death bed scene of 


Payson. Once I heard him at such an allusion 


say, with emotions that chocked his utterance, | 


‘Tean seldom recall without tears my last inter- 
| view with that man of God. 
ers, I went to his dying couch where he linger- 


ed so long, like Pilgrim in the land of Beulah, | 


on the threshhold of Heaven, and as I took his— 


palsied hand for the last time, I shall never for- 
get his look as he said, ‘ My brother, faint not. 
Yours is the cause of God ; and he will prosper 


it yet. 
‘rue END.’ How well did the man of peace heed 
‘that exhortation! He labored in the cause as 
long as he could stand, then preached his two 
last sermons on his knees, and the same week 





went to the peacemaker’s reward. 

From a sermon of his on the subject of Peace, 
let me select a few extracts. 

‘ War has its deep and strong foundations in 
the human heart, and is surrounded by a deceit- 
‘ful lustre which dazzles and blinds the eye of 


The monster, unveiled in all his 


| thousands. 
deformity, is seen steeped from head to foot in 
human gore, gorging his insatiable maw with 
the yet quivering limbs of mangled victims, and 
feasting his ears with the wailings of disconso- 
late widows and helpless orphans, while the flash 
of cannon, the glare of bombs, and the red blaze 
| of cities wrapt in conflagration, furnish the only 
| light which illumines his horrid banquet 
| Such is the idol whom the votaries of war 
| adore ; such the Moloch on whose altars men 
| have exultingly sacrificed, not hectacombs of 
beasts, but millions of their fellow creatures ; on 
| whose blood thirst worshippers beauty has lav- 
| ished her smiles, and genius its eulogies ; whose 
horrid triumphs, fit only to be celebrated in the 
infernal world, painters and sculptors, poets and 
historians, have combined to surround with a 
blaze of immortal glory. 

But let the monster's hideous form be exposed 
in its true colors to the public eye, and it will 
be av honor to Christianity, a powerful argu- 
ment in her favor, to be known as his most de- 
cided and successful foe. ‘To accomp'.sh this 
work, to place before men in naked deformity 
the idol they have so long ignorantly worshipped 








For the most | 


With many oth- | 


Hold on, my dear brother, HOLD ON TO | 


in disgust, and thus turn against her the power- 
ful current of public opinion, is the great object 
of the associated friends of peace. 

All the perfections of an infinite God are 
pledged to secure their ultimate success. The 
| time appointed for this, may net arrive in our 
day. The armies of peace, like the hosts of 
| War, must have an advanced guard, a forlotn 


‘hope, who may fall while leading the way to as- 
| 





sault and victory. But in this, as in other cau- 
| ses, the post of danger is the post of honor. 


| 


| And who would not wish to share this honor? 
| After the glorious victory shall have been won, 


— wars shall have been made to cease under 


the whole Heaven, who will not wish tu have 


been atnong the few that first unfurled the eon- 


_Secrated banner of peace, and advanced to assail 
the friends of discord while heading a world in 
| arms? 

| But if any wish to share such honors, they 
The 


probably is not very far distant when their 


“must embrace the 


time 


aid will not be needed ; when they will be lost 


present opportunity. 


and overlooked in the crowds that flock around 
ithe banner of peace; when it will be far more 
| disgraceful to be found among the advocates of 
war, than it now is to join the feeble band of its 
opposers. Already may we discern indications 
of no doubtful import, that he who has said, I 
will werk, is even now working. A most im 
portant change in the sentiments of civilized na- 
tions, is gradually though silently effecting 
The number of the decided enemies of war, ané 
of the avowed advocates of peace, is annually 
increasing. In this situation, it is not easy ‘0 
conceive how any one who believes the Serp- 
tures, and claims to be a disciple of the Prisce 
of peace, or a friend to the human race, can jis- 
tify himself in withdrawing his aid froma caise 
_which is thus evidently the cause of God.’ 
Irenicus 





RELIGION MORE VALLED 
THAN INWARD EACEL- 


EXTERNALS IN 
BY EPISCOPACY 
LENCES. 
Substantially the same objections which vere 

made by our fathers to the established charch 

of England, are made by English dissentes at 
the present day. Speaking of * modern perse- 
cution,” an eminent writer says, ‘ It makes the 
institutions of a particular church, of grenter 
importance than the Christianity common te all 
churches. Zeal is always of this spurious ciar- 
acter, When Its aim Is not so much to make nen 
religious who were not so, as to Cause parties 
to leave one place of christian worship for apoth- 
er; and when, in respect to education, the so- 
licitude felt is nut so much to abate the wno- 
rance and vice of society, as tu break cown 
every apparatus of instruction which has not ex- 
clusive connexion with our own religious com- 
munion. From what we kaow concerning the 
proceedings of a very large portion of zealous 

Episcopalians, we cannot entertain a doubt that 

their ardor is very much of this faulty complex- 

ion. ‘They have zeal, but it is not so much a 

zeal for Christianity, as a zeal against sects. 

They engage in education also, but it is not so 

much the ignorance of the lower classes that 

they fear, as the bias of the knowledge that 
may be imparted to them. That the poor should 
not be educated at all, would be deemed a less 

—a greatly less evil, than that they should not 

be educated in a manner which may lead them 

into the ways of dissent. ‘This kind of zeal, 
accordingly, has increased ouly as the zeal of 

,dissent has increased, and its aun has been to 

‘counteract dissent, rather than to work side by 

side with it, or to employ itself upon the ground 
left in the greatest degree at its disposal. It 
would sink into listlessness to-morrow, were it 
only that the religious zeal, or politcal disaflec- 
tion, Which it is meant to counteract, would fol- 
low its example. ‘The forms of a particular 
church are its one thing needtul, rather than the 
substance of Christianity as it may be found in 
every church. It is more concerned to put 
down dissent, than to put down wickedness ; 
and to preclude dissenting education, than to 
encourage education in any form, ‘The plea is 
a plea of religion, the real object is to uphold 
a fashionable werldly institute, and to strength- 
ena great political party. ‘hat multitudes of 
‘educated men and women should allow them- 
selves to be actuated by a zeal which clearly 
announces that such is its character, would be 
sufficiently humiliaung, though they should 
confine themselves to fair and honorable means 
in the prosecutiun of their object; but that they 
should defend, with that view, to every sort of 
petty meddling and oppression, 1s an exhibition 
of human infirmity truly distressing. 

‘It may be said that this account can only 
apply,to wordly churchmen—men who have no 
just idea of spiritual religion. But we regret 
to say, that the conduct just now described is 
as conspicuous among the evangelical professors 
in the church, as among the merely orthodox. 
It may be much more inconsistent in the form- 
er connexion than in the latter, butit is as man- 
ifest in the one quarter as in the other. No 
doubt there are evangelical churchmen whose 
scriptural piety renders them happy and honor- 
‘able exceptions in this respect. But, on the 
other hand, there is many an orthodox churech- 
|man, whose natural pride, taking the shape of 
‘gentlemanly feeling, would not allow of his 
descending, for a moment, to the paltry pro- 
cesses of persecution, which are familiar as the 
matters of a daily routine to not a few of his 
evangelical neighbors. Unhappily ,it is no uncom- 
mon thing to find, that we are often safer in 
having to do with a sense of honor in the world- 
ily, than with notions of religious duty in the 
|case of persons making the largest pretensions 
‘to spirituality as professors of the gospel.’ In 
la note he adds the following instructive facts : 
| ©The population of Westminster consists of 
labout 56,000 souls. For not more than 5000 
| of this population is church-accommodation pro- 
| vided by the Establishment. In one district it 
|has been ascertained, that of 1635 families, 
1324 were living in the habitual neglect of pub- 
| lie worship ; of 302 shops in the same district, 
235 are open for traffic on the Lord’s day. Not 
'a few of the habitations of Westminster are 

known haunts of the most vicious of both sexes. 

‘Inthe Almonry, directly under the shadow of 

| Westminster Abbey, are about twenty-seven 

| houses, nearly the whole of which are houses 
of ill fame of the most abominable character. 
| These houses have been so occupied during the 
memory of the oldest inhabitants of the parish, 
| and they are all the property of the Dean and 

| Chapter of Westminster. 

| * But let it be marked, that in the lease grant- 

‘ed Sy the said Dean and and Chapter, is the tol- 

| lowing clause :—* Or shall build or erect, or suf- 

fer to be built or erected, any chapel or mecting- 
house, for any separate congregation of people 
dissenting from the church of England, as by law 

\established, or the said messuage or tenement to 

| be used for any such chapel or meetinghouse.’ 

‘ Now, the first conclusion from these facts 
clearly is, in the esteem of the Dean and Chap- 
ter of Westminster, the people of Westminster 
| had better be without any Christianity at all 
than be Christianized by dissenters. he sec- 
ond conclusion, following as clearly as the first, 
is, that there is not so much to merit discontin- 
uance in houses of the lowest infamy, as in 
places of religious worship, whenever the wor- 
ship in them is not that of the established 
church. If facts have any meaning, these facts 





have this meaning. If the Dean and Chapter of | which we desire to realize. We shall abide by 
Westminster can descend to do this—to say, by | it. 

their conduct, that to enrich themselves from 
the gains of such places is an act of less doubt- 
ful purity than to tolerate the religion of a 
Watts or a Doddridge, what may we not ex- 
pect elsewhere? Society should be made to 
perceive, more fully and widely than it has 


One other point calls for a few remarks. On 
some important subjects it has been our Jot to 
differ from many of our friends and supporters 
—by such differences some have been alienated. 
We take this opportunity of protesting once 
more, and once for all, against the supposition 
done, that among the vicious passions which |that we profess or seek servilely, to echo the 
have place in the human spirit, religious bigotry | scntiments of our supporters. Our position in 
is one of the most irreligious, the most immoral, | this respect is widely different from that of most 
and the most dissocializing !'—See pp. 105— | other journalists. We write for those who ac- 
108, in the second edition of a work on Congre- knowledge no creed—who have no uniformity 
gationalism, by Robert Vaughan, D. D., Author | of belief, religious or political: we write as 
| of the Life and opinions of Wyclyffe, The Caus- | free inquirers, and for free-inquirers. Weclaim 
|es of the Corruption of Christianity, The Age|support on the ground of agreement in certain 








lof Great Cines, The Modern Pulpit, ete. ‘grand, all-important, and paramount principles. 


It were easy to fill a volume with faets and 


On other subjects, so long as we respect the 


|Statements, illustrating the tendency of the) principles of charity and candor, we claim the 


English church, at the present day as well as in 





\freedum which we concede to all. If we ad- 


ithe days of our fathers, to exalt the externals | vance doctrines obnoxious to any, our colamns 
| of religion above the inward excellence of it. | 


are open to rejoinder or protest. We ask that 


It is a tendency which is observed and lamented | the great points of agreement may be allowed 


| by the most learned Protestants on the conti- 


(to prevail over the minor causes of difference. 


jnent of Europe, as well as by dissenters in |If this be not so, a paper conducted on the prin- 


Great Britain. From the increasing facilities of 
intercourse between England and the United 
States, and from the predominant inclination to 
preserve unity and avoid ‘ schism’ in the whole 
| Episcopal church, there is renewed reason to 
fear that the spirit of British Episcopacy will 
become more 
which though independent, is said ‘to borrow 
‘allits theology from foreign nations.’ [From 
the Appendix to Prof. Park’s Sermon. 


A WORD FOR OUR THIRD YEAR. 


the third volume of the London Inquirer. 


_ * A second year of our editorial existence has 
just closed, and we are now on the threshold of 
athird. We claim the indulgence of our read- 
ers, while we offer a few thoughts on our posi- 
tion and prospects, 

It may not be unprofitable to direct attention 
once more to the course which we have, from 
the first, marked out for ourselves, and have 
striven faithfully to pursue. 


Imprimis, then, we have sworn allegiance to 


;no sect, political or religious. We receive 
|* sailing orders’ from none but our own reason 
jand conscience. We put this forward as an 
honorable, and, unhappily, a rare distinction. 
To speak the truth, as we conceive it, freely 
and in love, has been our aim, careless with 
what party such utterance might for the time 
identify us. It has not been our ambition to 
|View political questions in the light of Toryism, 
iW higgism, Radicalism, or any issn whatsoever, 
but in the light of the purest principle. 


|their schemes, not by the uncertain standard of 
a shifing expediency, but by the fixed standard 
|of an immutable morality. ‘At the risk of being 
| Written down visionary and impracticable, we 
j have ventured to maintain that it is not permit- 
|ted to sacrifice principle in any case to expedi- 
|ency—that there are no exceptive clauses in the 
moral law, but that its provisions were intended 
,to be binding upon statesmen as upon others. 
| We have denied the transmuting power of 
;names, and have not therefore nicely distin- 
| guished between party manceuvring and com- 
‘mon chicanery—between ordinary diplomacy 
and * thimble-rigging’—between national con- 
quest and highway robbery—between aggres- 
sive wars and wholesale murder. We hold, 
»and should unwillingly surrrender, the holy and 
/beautiful faith, that strict adherence to the 
| highest law will create the happiest world, and 
| Must therefore disallow every plea for a com- 
Promise between principle and policy, on the 
|ground that we cannot geton without it. If it 
i be urged, that this is all very well for the calm 
j and philosophic spectator of the course 
events—all very well in theory ; but that those 
| who are actively engaged in the great struggle 
/inust bend to circumstances, and sacrifice to 
temporary expedieuey; and that the world 
would stand sull, or be filled with inextricable 
-ontusion, if statesmen were to act upon so rigid 
a rule—we reply, that departure from it has 
produced the present evil state of things, and 
that though a return to it may be attended by 
}convulsions, the final result must be a fairer 
jwra. The sooner we get back to it the better. 

A principle of good is ever in the end a prin- 
\ciple of order, It is an insult to the Great 
|Ruler of the Universe, to suppose that in 
order to secure the highest well-being of his 
‘creation, it is necessary to suspend and set 
jaside his law upon occasions. We dem: nd 
\therefore the supremacy of moral principle in 
ithe guidance of public as well as of ptivate 
jaffairs. We demand it in the cabinet of the 
minister as in the heart of the citizen. 
| politicians allege their difficulties as an excuse 
|for their deviations, if they will, and let the 
excuse have its full weight; but the looker-on 


| - . { 
/has no such apology for giving them his sane- 


}tuon ; he must denounce them. Holding these 
| views we have kept aloof from party. 

We have endeavored to detect and welcome 
,the good and useful inevery zone of the polit- 
eal world. In considering public questions we 
,have not held them up to the farthing rushlight 
jof this or that political clique, we have taken a 
lofty point of view, in the hope of escaping 
from the distorting influence of par:y-spirit— 
| that worst foe to truth. ‘ 

| We should have undertaken an easier, and 
jcertainly a more popular work, had we yoked 


| ourselves to a faction—had we descended to per: | 


}sonal invective and party violence. But we 


| have preferred a calm and unfettered advocacy of | 


Party- | 


truth, as, in the end, the more effective. 
| Spiritis the monster-evil of our age. Truth can 
hardly obtain a hearing amongst us, if it do not 
|appear in the colors of some sect. We are 
| given over to the service of men rather than of 
principles. If we do not bow down to the idols 
which the Nebuchadnezzars of the world have 
set up, we must prepare to be cast into the fiery 
furnace. It can hardly be deemed unprofitable 
to keep befure the world a standing protest 
against this evil. There must be multitudes 
who mourn over the daily sacrifice of principle 
| to expediency, and the desertion of truth for the 
| promotion of party interests. For such we de- 
sire to labor. 

With respect to Religion, we advocate perfect 
freedom—not freedom up to this or that point 
vnly on the scale of belief, but freedom univer- 
sal and unrestricted. We place this in full 
contrast with unblushing bigotry on the one 
hand, and a prevalent mock liberality on the 
other. We have no sympathy with those who 


it te others,—or with those who are tolerant up 
to a certain point—their maximum or minimum 
of belief—but are impatient of all wanderings 
beyond it. ‘The assertion of this broad princi- 
ple of liberty, and our own religious convictions, 
have connected us more immediately with the 
Unitarian body. ‘Toit we iook mainly for sym- 
pathy and support. But we desire to be unsec- 
tarian, using the word in its true and noble 
sense. Not indifferent to the claims of truth— 
not backward in enforcing them, we would, at 
the same time, respect those of freedom and 
charity. 

Generally, we aim at the production of a pa- 
per, which, while free from impurities, and re- 
volting records of crime, shall furnish the cur- 
rent news of the day, meet the wants of the 
Unitarian body, and of all free-inquirers, incul- 
cate a pure political morality, and disseminate 
noble and liberal sentiment. 

In the foregoing remarks, we have spoken of 
our endeavors, aims, and aspirations. We are 
deeply conscious, that tried by our own stan- 
dard, we may often be found wanting. We 
have merely indicated the conception of duty 





The following is the Editorial Introduction to | 


We have erdeavored to test statesmen and, 


of | 


Let 


loudly claim freedom for themselves, but deny | 


\ciples of free-inquiry, and in an unsectarian 
| Spirit, is a sheer impossibility. 

| A word, in couclusion, as to our prospects 
|We have struggled through many and multi- 
' form difficulties, and have succeeded in planting 
ourselves on a firm basis. If we have not yet 


and more conspicuous in a land, | reached the heights of success, we have sur- 


mounted the more rugged portion of the ascent. 
| We have reason to look back on our course with 
| pride and satisfaction. But let us not be mis- 
‘understood. We are within sight of the goal, 
| but we have not reached it. We call once more 
upon our friends to put an end to our season of 
}doubt. We call onthe Unitarian body—on all 
free-inquirers—on all who prize the great prin- 
‘ciples of which we are the servants, to complete 
|and secure our triumph, by yielding us that ad- 
ditional support, which alone can give perma- 
nency to our efforts. 

We endeavor toserve the Unitarian body by 
presenting a weekly record of its various move- 
ments, and of all the circumstances that direct- 
ly or indirectly affect it; by combatting its ene- 
mies, and enforcing its claims whenever an op- 
portunity may offer; and by furnishing to its 
members (in our Correspondence Department) 
amedium of free communication. 

The Dissenters’ Cuapets Brut has afforded 
ample proof of the value of the [NquireRr to the 
Unitarian connection. It has substantiated its 
claims to support, by calling forth and directing 
the action of the Body on several momentous 
occasions,—by circulating, with rapidity, infor- 
mation limportant to it,—by forwarding the 
plans of individuals connected with it,—by orig- 
inating useful movements, —by acquainting 
those of one district with the projects and pros- 
pects of their brethren in others, We have no 
hesitation in affirming that such an organ, ap- 
pearing frequently, and affurding the means of 
rapid communication, is essentia! to the Unita- 
‘rian body. 
| It has always been a main object with us, to 
chronicle every important manifestation of a 
philanthropic spirit. There are few more strik- 
ing characteristics of our age, than the growing 
recognition of the Christian principle of love. 
This is, without doubt, the most hopeful sign of 
the times. We cannot overrate its importanee. 
‘* Love would put a new face on this weary old 
world.’ The reformation which we anticipate 
and strive after, must spring from it. * Let us 
be lovers, and the impossible will become possi- 
ble.” The bearings of this great Christian 
principle on our political arrangemeots and our 
social state, on our penal and military systems, 
on our public policy and our private responsibil- 
ities, will always engage a large share of our 
attention. 





EMOTION AND PRINCIPLE. 


Oue of the most common religious errors of 
the present day, is the habit of confounding re- 
ligious interest with religious emotion. Inter- 
est in religion is oar constant duty. Emotion is 
one of the forms which this interest occasionally 
assumes. Now many persons confound the two, 
and think that they are in a cold, stupid state, 
unless their hearts are full of a deep, overwhelm- 
ing emotion. ‘They struggle continually to 
awaken and to sustain this emotion, and are dis- 
tressed and disappointed that they cannot sue- 
ceed. They fail, for the obvious reason that 
the human heart is incapable of long continued 
2motion of any kind, when in a healthy state. 
Susceptibility of emotion is given by the Creator 
for wise and good purposes, but it is intended to 
be an occasional, not a habitual state of the 
mind. 

For example, a man loves his wife and little 
children, and thinks that he may promote their 
permanent good in the world by: removing to a 
new home in the West, where he can make his 
labors far more effectual in laying a foundation 
|for their wealth and prosperity than he can in 
the home of his own childhood. He sets off, 
therefore, on the long and toilsome journey, tu 
explore the ground and prepare the way for 
thein to follow. As soon as he gets fairly upon 
the confines of the settled country, his mind is 
| daily engrossed by his labors and cares. Now, 
he is toiling over the rongh and miry road— 
now hesitating upon the bank of a rapid stream, 
now making his slow and tedious way through 
the unbroken forest, his mind intenf in studying 
‘the marks of the trees, or the faint traces of the 
Indian’s path. During all this time, he feels 
no emotion of love for his wife and children, but 
|his mind is under the continued influence of the 
strongest possible inéerest in them. It is love 
for them which carries him on every step of the 
way. It is this that animates him, this that 
cheers and sustains him ; while he perhaps very 
; seldom pauses in his labors and cares, in order 
to bring them distinctly to his mind, and fill his 
heart with the flowings of a sentimental affec- 
tion. 
| At length, however, at some solitary post- 
| Office, in the cabin of a settler, he finds a letter 
| from home, and he lays the reins upon his sad- 
idle bow, and reads the welcome pages, while 
his horse, willing to rest, walks slowly through 
the forest. 

As he reads sentence after sentence of the 
message which has thus found its way to him 
from his distant home, his ardent affection for 
the loved ones there, which has, through the day 
remained calm within, a quiet and steady prin- 
| ciple of action, awakes and begins to agitate his 
bosom with more active emotions; and when, 
at the close of the letter, he comes upon a little 
postscript rudely printed, asking * father to come 
home soon,’ it calls to his mind so forcibly that 
|round and happy face which smiled upon him 
from the steps of the door when he came away, 
that his heart is full. He does not Jove these 
absent ones any more than he did before; but 
his love for them takes a diflerent form. Nor 
is it that his affection is merely in 4 greater state 
of intensity than usual at such atime. It is in 
a totally different state ; different in its nature, 
and different, nay, ihe reverse in its tendency. 
For while love as a principle of action would 
carry forward to labor with cheerfulness and 
zeal for the future good of his tamily—love ae a 
mere emotion, tends to destroy all his interest 10 
going forward, and to lead him to turn around in 
his path, and seek his shortest way back to his 
home. He readily perceives this, and though 
the indulgence of such feelings may be delight- 
ful, he struggles to put them down. He sup- 
presses the tear whieh fills his eye—folds up his 
letter—spurs on his horse, and instead of con- 
sidering the state of emotion the one to be culti- 
vated, as the only genuine evidence of true love, 
he regards it rather as one to be controlled and 
suppressed, as interfering with the duties and 
objects of genuine affection. 

ow the discrimination, which is the design 
of the foregoing case to set in a strong light, is 
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very often not made in religion. But it should 
be made. Piety, if it exists at all, must exist 
generally as a calm and steady principle of ac- 
tion, changing its form, and manifesting itself as 
religious emotion only occasionally. The fre- 
| quency of these emotions, and the depth of the 
religious feeling which they will awaken, de- 
pend upon a thousand circumstances, entirely 
independent of the true spiritual condition of the 
soul. The physical influences by which we are 
surrounded—the bodily temperament—the state 
of the health—the degree of pressure of active 
duty—the social circumstances in which we are 
placed—the season, the hour, the scenery—a 
thousand things may, by the combined influence 
of some or al] of them, fill the heart with reli- 
gious emotion—provided that principle of reli- 
| gion be already established there. But we must 
| Not suppose that religion is quiescent and inac- 
(tive at othertimes. Religion is, to say the least, 
| quite as active a principle, when itleads a man 
| to his work in the cause of God, as when in his 
|Tetirement, it swells his heart with spiritual 
joys. They are in fact, two distinct forms, 
| which the same principle assumes, and we can- 
hot compare one with the other, so as to assign 
| to either the pre-eminenee. Neither can exist 
| a genuine state, without some measure of the 
other. It is, however, undoubtedly the former 
which is the great test of Christian character. 
It is the former, which we are to strive toestab- 
| lish in our hearts, and in the which we may de- 
| pend upon making steady and certain progress 
just in proportion to the faithfulness of our vigi- 
']anee, and the sincerity of our prayers. 
But in point of faet, the attention of Christians 
|in their efforts to make progress in piety, very 
often looks almost exclusively to the Jatter. 
| They think that continued religious emotion is 
the only right frame of mind—while the human 
mind is so constituted, that continued emotion 
of any kind, is consistent only with insanity. 
They toil and struggle for emotion—but they 
| labor in vain, for emotion of any kind, is just the 
| very last thing to come by being toiled for. The 
result is therefore, either a feeling of dejection 
_and confirmed despondency—or else the gradual 
| cultivation of a morbid sentimentalism, which 
has nothing but the semblance of piety. [Rev. 
| Jacob Abbot. 








Arrocance. In‘ A doctrinal Catechism of 
ithe Church of England,’ published in London, 
| are the following questions and answers : 

Q. Are not dissenting teachers ministers of 
| the gospel? 

Ans. No—they have never been called after 
the manner ot Aaron. 

Q. Is it not very wicked to assume the sa- 
ered office ? 

Ans. Itis; as is evident from the case of 
Korah, Dathan and Abiram, mentioned in the 
16th chapter of Numbers. 

@. Who appointed dissenting teachers ? 

Ans. They either wickedly appointed each 
other, or are not appointed at all,—and so in 
/either case their assuming the office is very 
wicked. g 

Q. But are not dissenting teachers thought 
to be good men? 
| Ans. They are often thonght to be such, and 
'so were Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, till God 
| showed them to be very wicked. 
| Q. But may we not hear them preach? 

Ans. No; for God says, ‘ Depart from the 
tents of these wicked men.’—Jt ought to be 
added, that the Oxford divines often admit that 
| dissenters may be truly pious; and say, ‘ that 
|long established dissent affords to such as are 
born and bred in it a sort of pretext, and is at- 
| tended with a portion of blessing, (where there 
jis no means of knowing better,) which does not 
| attach to those who cause divisions, found sects, 
|or wantonly wander from the church to the 
| meeting-house.’ 


THE AVENGER STAYED. 
The history of the Danish missions in Green- 
jlandis well known. Hans Egede, a man of 
_apostolic benevolence and zeal, was the pioneer 
jin those efforts to Christianize the wild and sav- 
}age wanderer of the frozen north; and among 
_his successors was his grandson, Hans Egede 
| Saabye, from whose interesting diary we select 
| the following tale of vengeance sternly purposed, 
| but graciously turned into love by the power of 
| the gospel. 
The law or custom of Greenland requires ev- 
jery murder, especially that of a father, to be 
javenged by the nearest of kin. Some twenty 
| years before the arrival of Saabye, a man was 
| murdered under circumstances of great atrocity, 
in the presence of his own son. The boy, only 
‘thirteen years old, was too young to defend his 
| father, but he did not forget the debt of ven- 
| geance due to his murderer. Fleeing for his 
/own safety into a remote part of the country, 
he there fanned in his bosom the secret flame 
| for twenty-five years, and waited only for an 
| opportunity to let it burst forth in full and fierce 
revenge. The murderer was a man of somuch 
influence, and surrounded with so many adhe- 
/rents ready for his defence, that the son feared 
to attack him ; but, having persuaded a number 
| of his own relatives to accompany him, he start- 
{ed at length on his long-cherished purpose of 
| vengeance, and came in quest of his victim near 
| the residence of Saabye. The houses in Green- 
‘land are a species of common property. The 
| people quit them during their short summer, and 
jon returning the next winter, take possession 
of any one they may chance to find unoccupied. 
| Winter was now beginning to stretch his icy 
arms over the north: but the avenger found no 
ishelter for himself and his associates in the 
| work of vengeance. Only one was vacant, and 
j that belonged to the preacher of peace and for- 
(giveness ; but Saabye, though well apprised of 
| his purpose, let him have The house, and treated 
him with his wonted courtesy and kindness.— 
These attentions touched the avenger's heart ; 
and he came to thank Saabye, and repeated his 
visits so often, that he apologized at length for 
their frequency by saying, ‘ You are so amiable 
that I cannot keep away from you.’ After the 
bee a of several weeks, he said, ‘I should like 
to know something of that great Lord of Heaven, 
about whom you say so much ; and some of my 
relations wish to learn too.’ Saabye granted 
‘his request, and found ten or twelve of the com- 
| pany anxious for instruction. He sent a cate- 
| chist to hive with them, and was much gratified 
|at their progress, especially that of the avenger 
who frequently left his fishing to hear instruc- 
‘tion, and at length resolved to ask for baptism. 
In the month of May, Kunnuk came to Saa- 
i bye, and said, * Teacher, will you baptize me? 
You know I’m obedient. 1 know God ; and my 
| wife, as well as I, wishes to become a believer.’ 
|‘ Yes,’ replied the preacher, * you know some- 
\thing of God. You know he is good ; you see 
how he loves you, and desires to make you hap- 
| py; but he desires also to have you obey him.’ 

1 do love him,’ earnestly rejoined the avenger ; 
‘] will obey him.’ ‘ But,’ answered Saabye, 
‘if you wish to obey him, you must kill nobody. 
You have often heard his command, thou shalt 
not kill.’ 

Kunnuk shook his head in great emotion, and 
only said, half to himself, ‘ hard doctrine ; hard 
doctrine !’—* Hear me, good Kunnuk,’ contin- 
ued the man of God. | ree you have come 
to avenge the murder of your father; this you 
must not do if you wish to become a believer.’ 
* But,’ retorted the avenger with a flash of in- 
dignation gleaming from his eye, * he murdered 
my father, my own father! I saw it, but could 
not help him; and now I mus¢ punish the mur- 
derer.’—‘ You grieve me!’ said the man of 





‘ 


peace. ‘ How!’ asked the avenger. ‘ Because 
you seem resolved to murder.’ ‘ Only him who. 
deserves to die.’—‘ But the great Lord of 


Heaven says, thou shalt not kill.’ *I will not— 
only Aim,’—‘ But you must rot kill even him. 
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RELIGION WITHOUT SECTARIANISM. 

I wish to present and to discuss the question, 
how we may have religion in our mi Ist without 
sectarianism. How can the laws of our land, 
or of our Commonwealth, recognize, respect or 
foster the great general subject of religion, with- 


out favoring, or wronging any conscience or 


creed! How may we as a people cherish, by 
public opinion and public support, a re gard for 
man’s relations as a child and servant of God— 
an heir of immortality, without lunposing upen 
any conscience a fetter—or extorling a reluctant 
contribution from any citizen’ This is a great 
and to many a most perplexing subject. Ithas 
intrinsic difficulties in itself, and these are exag- 
gerated, and denied a calm and moderate consid- 
eration by the two extremes of bigotry and irre- 
ligion Yet we believe it is a subject which 
may be made very plain to common minds, and 
on which every one may favor an equal handed 
justice, w ho is willing to respect another's rights 


as much as his 


own tights, and to regard anoth- 
er’s wishes as much as his own wishes. 

It may be regarded as the umted conviction 
of the large majority of the wise and the good 
that 


in our Commonwealth, or In our nation 


some of the institutions and means of religion 
should be cherished by legal provisions among 
us:—and it may be taken for granted that this 


maiority unite in desiring, in wishing, in asking, 


that religion should so far be pubhely cherished. 
To undertake to define how much, what extent 
of means or measures this conviction or wish 
‘overs, would be difficult, bec t would Jead 
us out of the common field of the wise and the 


good into the fe need enclosure 


S of narrow sects, 


or into the broad highwavs of the indiflerent 


The common cunviction may be taken to cover 


this ground; and the common desire may be 





7 ‘ . ‘ ? 
¢ so much of religion, as that 


taken, as cherishi: 
a day of rest be consecrated 


our public scho iis, the two 


Weesly- that in 


rreat commandments 





should be the basis of moral education—that our 
senates and assemblies, our hospitals and pris- 
ons, our n land? tions Id has 

chaplain>, and Bibles furnished at the public ex- 
pense. But suppose that an allowance to this 


extent is made, there are some delicate and 


some very serious questions which will arise in 


having pubiic con- 


tus then meet the sub 


admitting it, and in action 


furmed toit. Le ect before 
us at this point 

To clear the matter of all indefinite and sub 
Sidiary questions we may lay down at once these 
positions following. That if there be found an 
insurmountable difficulty in deciding how to 1 sf 
the common wish that religion be to some ex- 
tent publicly cherished and supported, we may 
always fall back upon our liberty of leaving it 
to take care of itself, without any help or hin- 
There is nothing in the 


drance from law. 


which makes it absolutely 


Christian religion 
necessary that it should appear inany way upon 
a statute book; it dues not require the legal 
consecration of a Sabbath, the legal support ol 
religion in schools, penitentiaries, seuates, ships 
The New Testament, the commands 


The 


Christian religion did nobly dare the venture of 


or cainps. 


of Jesus Christ require nothing of the sort. 


trusting itself to the affections, the inclinations, 
the necessities of men for support and tor per- 
petuity in this world. It was the first religion 
that risked its chanée by standing aloof from the 
State, not asking its edicts, its swords, or its 
coutributions. ‘This is the highest conceivable 
testuumony which any religion can give to its own 
pure and simple worth; and Christianity has 
given that testunony and has waited the issue 
with acalin pauence and has received an honored 
and a triutmphantattestation. A million Christian 
Temples—many of them wo in lands where one 
set of ‘Temples is erected by law, and another set 
by free contributions, are the crowning witnesses 
that a religion, which is true and good, needs not 
ask—dves not want the Jaw to protect and fos- 
ter it. This thea is the first position to be taken 
for granted—that Christians may always fall 
their allowed liberty of 


back upon leaving 


Christianity wholly unsustained by public pat- | 


ronage, if they find an insurmountable difficulty | 


in deciding to what extent that public patronage | 
shall go. 

And another position may be taken for grant- | 
ed; that the law should provide redress for any 


one whose liberty is infringed by others on the | 


pretence of religion. That is, if the law fosters 
religion in any way, the law ought equally to 
protect every conscience and every private 
purse, from all impositions and extortions in the 


name of religion; the law should do as much 


| 
to discuuntenance bigotry, as to discountenance | 


irreligion—it should have its Courts of Equity, 
as well as its Ecclesiastical tribunals. ‘This is 
a province of the law which in some professedly 
Christian countries has been wholly disregarded. | 
The Parliament of England by one bold and | 


sweeping enactment converted the enormous | 
possessions and endowments of Roman Catholic | 


Chapels, 


Universities, Churches, 


Hospitals, Schools, and poor’s funds, to Protes- | 


tant uses—and but reluetantly grants to a few 
poor dissenters the humble chapels in which 
their fathers worshipped, and the burial yards 
in which their fathers’ bodies rest. On the first 
principle of common justice, the very basis of 


Libraries, | 


of the thoughtless and the indifferent care noth- 
ing about it. Proceeding on this general con- 
viction and desire, our laws have to some eXtent 
fostered religion. Our general and our State 


constitutions expressly forbid any ecclesias- 
tical Jegislation, any sectarian favoritism, any 
religious enactments. 
expressed wishes, or the implied consent of 
the vast majority, and meeting with no protest, 
they do something, they exactsomething, which 
is tu a degree a public and legal support of 
religion. Our Jegislatures choose and support 
chaplains for themselves, and for most public 
institutions—for military and naval stauions, tor 
prisons and Our schools 


public 


hospitals. 


recognize some parts of religion, and Bibles 


are purchased and distributed at the public 


charge. More is done than is necessary for 
nrere courtesy—more certainly than our const- 
tutions require, but not enough to give us a 
Siate, or an established religion. Hefe then is 
au attempt to fuster religion without sectarian- 


W hat shall 


help, what shall secure this general and moder- 


isin. opposes or hinders, what 
ate allowance of a public encouragement of reli- 
gion! It might be undesirable that the State 
should ailurd to religion less of encouragement 
than it does—but were it te attempt to encour- 
age religion any farther it would be dangerous 
to liberty of conscience. 

It is evident that safety and peace in this 
matter depend entirely upon the majority of the 
good and wise remaining in the same opinion 
ubout this subject which they have heretulore 
held, as any variance from it will either do 
away with all publie encouragement of religion, 
or iavVour sectarianism. 

Those who observe care fully what transpires 
from day to day, hive been called to reflect 
upon the difficulty which seems to increase in 
lls serlous aspect—the difficulty involved in a 
constitutional prohibition of the suppors of any 
sect ol areligion, united with an attempt 


Whether this 


lorin Oo 
to cherish religion in general. 
growing difficulty is to break our peace, re- 


i 1 
inains yet tu be discovered. 


Our own country 
No oth- 


ever existed which did not legislate in 


> lw solve that pre blem for the world. 
er State 
favor of some parucular form of religion; uo 
other State ever made the attempt of allowing 
entire freedom in this matter Whether a State 
can long and prosperously exist without an es- 
tablished form of religion, exclusively favored 
while other forms are only tolerated, is of itselt 
declared to be a great and dangerous problem. 
it will be perceived that all the alleged risk of 
that problem is increased is our case, by an ef- 
fort to unite a general encouragement of religion 
with a 
‘Lhe 


limits to which government may safely go in its 


refusal of any one form of it. 


whole diflicultv lies in ascertaining the 
general patronage of religious institutions. 
Heretuiore, and thus far in our history we have 
proceeded amicably, and we may hope to the 
encouragement, the help of the fostering influ- 
ences of piety and morality. ‘This has been be- 
cause the majority of the wise and good have 
been convinced of the necessity, and have de- 
sired to sustain the means of a general recog- 
nition of religion. Our salely liez, as I have al- 
ready said, in the majority continuing to be ot 
that opinion; then we shall have religion with- 
out sectarianism. Any appearance ola change 
of views In the majorly 1s alarming, as it must 
give us forebodings of a state of things under 
which religion must be utterly banished from all 
public counsels and institutions, or, on the other 
hand, of a state of things in which consciences 
will be wronged and religion be made an engine 
of State. 

I hold it theretore to be the duty of all the 
wise and of all the good tu endeavor if possible 
to continue the happy state of things which now 
exists. It is not perfect—nothing human is— 
still less anv human government—it is not free 
from objections, from embarrassments, from real 
difficulties. tis the best which we are likely 
to have. It respects the Savior’s safe counsel, 
* Render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, 
and unto God the things that are God’s. Itis 
religion without sectarianism. 

Yet the difficulty of the course which our na- 
tion has undertaken to pursue begins to mingle 
itself now in public disputes. ‘The difficulty 

formidable to some. 
The difficulty is all on 


one side—the side of those who ask that gov- 


seems threatening and 
Let us plainly state it. 


ernment should go beyond its present limits of 
The diffi- 
culty might be on the other side, fur as govern- 
ment by providing for a prayer or a Bible ex- 
ceeds the strict letter of its delegated licence— 
there might be a party to complain of this—to 
demand that less, even that nothing be done fur 
religion at the public expense. 


a general encouragement of religion. 


But there is no 
complaint from this quarter—it is all on the side 
of those who demand that the present limits to 
which government aliows itself to trespass, be 
exceeded. . 

The position has been taken and defended by 
some that there is no such thing as religion 
without sectarianism, that it is not possible to 
pay a general respect to it without shaping it by 
a creed, and moulding,t by a formular, and in- 
stilling it by catechisms and systems. And this 
isan honest opinion with some; they have a 
perfect right to hold it themselves, but the great 
question is, whether they have a right to hold it 
at the expense of others, or to hold it in a way 


nee ae 


But complying with the” 


l others, they donot do as they would be done by. 
Not the slightest concession is to be made to 
them; security against their machinations lies in 

restriction, not in allowance. ‘The voice of one 
| person protesting against their wishes, has the 


authority of the voices of a million, beeause it 


ity. The constitution was designed to be our 


protection against that very class of persons 


who think to prove the righteousness of impos | 


ing their views on others, simply by urging how 
heartily, how seriously, and they nught add, 
how bigotedly, they are themselves persuaded 
ofthem. And strange to say, they plead the 
convictions of their own conscience as an excuse 
fur imposing on another’s conscience. 

Bot such persons may say in their defence, 
that their consciences are wronged by such ap- 
parent indifference to all forms of religion, as 
much as other consciences would be wronged 
hy being forced to accede to their views: that 
is, they have a conscience in their exclusive 
opinions, as much as others have in their indif- 

The 


plea is that we do not maintain indifference to 


ference about opinions. answer to this 
all, but respect for all, and justice for all. If 
they further plead that justice is not done to 
them in compelling them to acquiesce In a state 
of things which they do not approve, then we 
ean truly reply that they were born and are living 
in the wrong country—a country which, by its 
solemn compact of government, refuses to favor! 
any views of religion in which all, who regard 
religion at all. do rot accord. This is our com- 
pact; whether it be safe or not remains to be 
proved. Butthere are those who humbly be- 
lieve that it has the favor and authority of the 
common Master of professed Christians, who 
that are 


said, ‘ Render unto Cawsar the things 


Cesar’s, and unto God the things that are 


God's ’—who taoght us that while we were 
responsible to each other as citizens for ourcon- 
duct, we were accountable to our God alone for 
our belief. 

Sull the intrinsic difficulty of our position re- 
mains, because we attempt to unite entire free- 
dom of religion with a general enconragement 
of religion. And we must meet and endure the 
difficulty. ‘To sigh for a state of things which 
should free the complicate d wterests of a large 
people in their religious views from all perplex- 
ity, is but weakness. From a more thorough 
consideration of this subject than we have been 
able now to give to it, it would appear that we are 
perfectly safe under the present state of things, 
untilsome form of religion shall get the mastery 
toleration is 


here which shall maintain that 


sin, and that laxity in religion is ruin to the 


state ‘There have been, there are sects, 
Christian sects, who maintain that constraint of 
conscience is a virtue, a solemn Christian duty, 
due on the part of priests and legislators to hu- 


man souls. It is not impossible, but it is whol- 
ly improbable, that a sect maintaining this dog- 
ma, should win the masterv here. Oursecurity 
therefore, lies in laboring to keep the majority 
of the wise and the good in favor of the opin- 
ion, the conviction, the method which now ob- 
tains among us, that religion may be cherished 
by public concessions of respect on the part of 
the state, while all favoring or forcing of indi- 
vidual creeds or consciences is strietly prohibit- 


ed. ‘To 


much charity, much mutual toleration and re- 


secure this enc much intelligence, 


gard will be necessary ; but any price will be 
che ap to secure so good, so harmonious, so de- 
sirable a state of things. Letus briefly describe 
what such a state of things is, and present its 
advantages, with the reasons which approve it 
as safe, and as right. 

That under our Government any encourage- 
ment or support of any kind is offered to reli- 
gious institutions, is to be looked upon inerely 
as a concession of the people. The people al- 
low, they permit their public authorities to go 
beyond the strict letter of their instructions. 
This allowance is presumed to be made by our 
rulers, because the people as a whole do revere 
The 
tary respect and offerings made to religion by 


and sustain religious institutions. volun- 
}the people without the constraint of law, are, 
‘as it were a permission, an inducement, an in- 
‘vitation tu our rulers to presume upon the incli- 
{nations of the people, and to take measures to 
| favor religious institutions. ‘This we have said, 
‘is to the majority a desirable state of things, be- 
cause it seems to be the spoutaneous and nat. | 
‘ural result of a mutual understanding, without | 
lany contract. Sull, we must remember, that | 
this is only a concession on the part of the peo- 
ple, and not a legitimate exercise of power con- 
And we must under-| 
istand that the people are continually on the | 
| the watch to observe how their concession of a 
leertain degree of religious interference to their | 
| rulers is employed; they are on the watch to) 
guard themselves from encroachments, and from | 


\terred by express law. 


j anything that looks in the most dista: 1 way to- | 
: | 
Thus for! 
) instance, if the ship of war, or the prison is pro-| 


wards a favoring of sectarianism. 


| vided with a religious instructer at the public | 


charge, whoever accepts that offer must under- 
stand that while he is free to cherish his own 


victions of others. And again, if the teacher 


education any part of his work, he must remem- 
ber that the privilege is only conceded to him 





has the authority of conscience and of Christian- | 


their own province, that no lega, support of re-| this distinction. 
oT ; 
ligion is absolutely necessary, and that law, 2. There is an important difference between 


must resist bigotry as well as irreligion. | Saving faith and a mere belief of truth ; between 


There is one great fact bearing on this sub- faith being alone, and faith being obeyed. A 


ect which seems to me to deserve serious con- | ere belief of truth does not render a man right- 


° . » — a . . > 
sideration. Any legislation about religion, must eous. His moral character is not 


favor one or another form of Christian faith. j But if faith be obeye d, the subject of it becomes | 


There is no decid- | 2 Mghteous man. When it is said, that ‘he 


Now | Who believeth on the Son hatk everlasting life,’ 


But which form shall it be? 
ing with certainty which of them is right. 
the law does not presume to sacrifice a man’s the declaration must be understood as made on 
life for crime when there is the slightest doubt the assumption that the believer conforms his 
of his guilt. Law requires in all eases absolute ; practice and life to his faith. A man, if ration- 
If he 
there is nu absolute, demonstrable certainty , believes one thing to be right and best, and does 


He does 


But we always presume that 


certainty before it can act. But in one sense, al, always acts agreeably to his belief. 
about any form of religion, still less is there another, he is so far forth, a maniac. 
sitive proof that one form of Christianity is not act naturally. 
yore true than all other forms of it. Idovernly a man will act rationally. We commonly speak 
believe, that the Almighty has been pleased on this assumption; though it be a known fact 
w leave religion without visible, demonstrable that some men, at times, do not thus act. Yet 
jroof, without positive assurance, for the sake as a general fact, they do. Hence, when we 
d impressing upon all of us this truth—that re- | know what a man believes it is best for him to 
lzion is the concern of the individual soul with do, we say that he will do it. If we know that 
hin. 
aid most saintly man that lives, have power to is the best man in nomination for that office, we 
decide fur others what is absolute religious truth. S4Y that he will vote for him. And if we know 
In this uncertainty no form of faith could be that a man believes that Jesus Christ is the Son 
favored without sectarianism, and therefore no 0! God, we presume that he will be governed by 
lerislation on the subject consists either with that belief ; that he will make it the great prac- 
th: rights of men, or with the mystery with tical principle of his life. 
wiich religion is veiled. 


Faith easily and nat- 


urally runs into principle. Faith in Christ thus 


Yet there must be a view of this great inter- saves a man. It converts him from his sins. 
s in which all who in any sense call them- But until faith is obeyed, he remains ‘in the 


e 


seves Christians can accord. Letany pause gall of bitterness and the bonds of iniquity. 


beiore he asserts that his views alone ean be Question 2. *‘ Can a man believe without evi- 


true; for there are others who are as entirely dence?’ Rational faith is founded on reason ; 


satsfied that he is wrong, as he is persuaded that on evidence. Our reason is the faculty we pos- 


he sright; sothat according to him there could S€5S for the purpose of distinguishing truth from 


be ao possible religion left for him, while he falsehood. It is the office of reason to do this. 


might show all its fruits. It is the end for which we are endowed with it. 


Religion without sectarianism is a possibility. Henee we are unfaithful to our reason, we neg- 


He tiat ean declare that there are no truths in ect this gift of God that is in us, if we do not 


whica he can agree with all professed Chris- employ it to the purpose for which it was be- 


tians, endangers his own title to the Christian Stowed. If we admit as true what our reason 


dictates to be untrue, we debase ourselves: we 


We dis- 


It seems to be the design of Providence that over God by a misimprovement of F.is gift. 


name and character, forthe Savior said—‘ Love 


is the fulfilling of the whole law.’ pervert the endowment of our nature. 


thie natine ehoeld iilectrate te the Whale @asld Rational faith always follows the dictates of 


reason. We believe because we cannot ration- 


ally withhold our belief. 


the great and holy truth—that in the conflicts 
and struggles of sects, The thing we believe 


and work outits benian influence. | 


true religion may live 


iia “Wate may be very incomprehensible and mysterious, 
= t we believe ‘cause the evidene “On- 
a moment ¢ fear as to the result, which willshow \ . cheve it because the evide ae ae Cae 
clusive ; is inevitable. Thus we believe in the 


its fruits when all establishments of religion 


doctnire of a self-existent God. And we act 


rationally in entertaining this belief. 


have died of their own dignity. Here where 
there is no law for religion, there is love for it. For it is 
Here its voluntary support is more and better the strong and irresistible dictate of our reason. 


than its compulsory support anywhere else. Go But af there were any absurdity in the doctrine 
we could not believe it. 


forth by night or by day, by moonlight or san- Our reason would pro- 


light, and look from hill or meadow round upon ‘St @gainst it. We can never believe an incom 


those spires and towers of Christian Temples. prehensible doctrine unless the evidence of its 


No distraint was laid on anv man’s goods for truth be clear, full, overwhelming. We reject 


: » doc sof the T — ‘ rr a 
the erection of either of thern—there is no pen- the doctrine of the Trinity, and that of transub 


tantiation, not merely because they are incom- 


alty attached to a choice between them all.— 


Here man may worship if he can worship any- prehensible aud absurd, but because there is no 


where. Here he may learn his duty to God good evidence of the truth. They are notin the 


and man, and then he may practise it—by sus- Bible rationally interpreted. Every enlighten- 


taining those hospitals and charities which are ed, candid, unprejudiced man believes things 


likewise Christian ‘Temples. Summer flowers which he cannot comprehend. 


in the hands of children are sacrifices sweet and ®0€ Of them against the authority of his reason. | 
acceptable to Him who made the lilies of the On the contrary his reason compels him to be- 


field—and all excellence is reverence and wor-| eve them. He has no struggle against the 


. , . dietates . s - y 12 ~ . aw 
ship. But the moment the law interferes, itcon- | @¢t4tes of his reason, forit is this which lays 


. Do » le Lie. q shley Y 
verts a holy service of willing duty—into a re-| UPO# him the necessiues of believing. 


ye F ss r See . . . 2 
luctant submission to taxation. We may ren-|  / Here is, perhaps, adescription of faith which 


; ‘ + may be called anstinctiv stv ic 
der unto Cesar thethings which are Cesar’s, y be called mstinctive, unpulsive, wunpilicit. 


while we render unto God the things that are 


God’ others declare to be truth. 
0) Oe 


They feel an in- 


BISHOP DOANE. 


The following extract is from an address of to them. 


sunctive trust in the authority of their superiors. 


which is worthy of perusal as it shows in a pret- vision made by our Divine Creator. But this 


ty clear hight the claims which he wishes over jnstinctive faith is not always to govern us. 


the several parishes of his Diocese. To him, it Having acquired maturity of reason, and a meas- 


may seem modest and proper to say ‘that God 
through him sent a minister 'to a parish, and 
that it is his duty as a success " the apostle 

is his duty as a successor of the apostles | believe only on evidence : * Prove all things and 


to supply » ‘chee ry . > > ’ > . s i. 
pply the ‘sheep with a shepherd,’ but vo hold fast that which is good, 


us it sounds like consummate impudence, if not 


of; ty aw A P 4 » . > 
profanity. It may do fora man to make such for our faith, and thus continue to be children 


assumpuous, Who while abroad, receives with- through our whole lives, we fail to improve our 


out rebuke, the title of Lord Bishop of New talent and bury itinthe earth. And by the most 


Jersey, but we trust that the people will under- favorable judgment of our case, we must be ac- | 


stand their and his position too well to permit counted negligent and slothful servants. 
such foolish claims to pass without notice. If 
ie hi ; to i 3€ 3 ietie in- | ¢,; E 

he has the right to impose on the societies, min-| git) . @ sentimental belief, which is purely sub- 


isters—he also has the right to control their be- | jective and which creates its own object. Upon 


lief, and thus has in charge their consciences. | the merits of this faith we are not competent to 
jundertake any decision. We offer only one 
> 2 F a fi 2 * y j j > ny 

Pope of the fourteenth century, but it is anbe- | general remark ; that a man can know nothing ; 
coming a Christian minister of the present day, 


Such a doctrine might not have disgraced a 


: ae 
nor believe anything rationally, until his reason 


and we believe it will have no countenance from has acted in the case. He cannot know what a 


the intelligent denomination to which the Bish- 
op belongs. 


‘T was mortified to find, after I had left Free- 


sensation indicates, until his understanding, aid- 


ed by experience, informs him. He canrot 


changed. | 


; he believ Bae | 
Neither you nor we, nor vet the wisest he believes that a certain candidate for an office 


But he believes ! 


Thus children believe what their parents and | 


‘Their minds are so constituted that itis natural | 
And this native confidence in the | 
sishop Doane to a connection in his Diocese— truthfulness of others is, doubtless a wise pro- | 


ure of experience, we should make our faith ra- | 


tional: reduce it to the standard of our reason ; | 


If we permit the | 
| mere dictor of our teachers to be the authority | 


There is, also, peradventure, a transcendental | 


views and to seek al] just means to impart them, | 
he must likewise sacredly respect the sober con- | 


of a public schoo! is allowed to make religious | 


hold, that the ability, acquirements, and excel. 
lent spirit of the devoted young minister, whom 
God sent them by me were cramped and ham- 
pered by the temporary tenure of his invitation 
to the parish. ‘This 1s the second instance of 
the kind in this Diocese, so far as 1 have been 
informed. 1 take occasion now to say that it is 
one which I can never recognize ; nor, so far 
as depends on me, permit. 1 do not wish to be 
understood as speaking harshly of the matter. 
Parishes do it, | am aware, partly in ignorance 
of their duty ; more, ina distrust of God's sure 
blessing on a full discharge of duty. But it is 
a crying evil, and | must speak plainly of it.— 
{tis wrong in principle, and it is injurious in 
practice. It makes the minister dependent on 
mere whim and humor, and it tempts the peo- 
ple to disquietude and restlessness. ‘The pasto- 
ral relation is perfectly destroyed by it: for it 
makes the shepherd the mere servant at his will 


know that a feeling is true, or that an impulse 
is right, till reason has passed its judgment upon 
it. Our intellect, understanding, reason, is our 
faculty forthe acquisition of knowledge. Where 
this faculty has not acted, we can have neither 
knowledge nor rational belief. 


The last question has respect to the motives 
of good acts: ‘Must they be done for Christ's 
sake,’ inorder to be righteous? Our answer 
is, that the love of the right is the purest and 
holiest motive from which we can act: the love 
of goodness for goodness’ sake, in the same 
sense in which we love beauty for beauty’s sake. 
This is the soundest principle of the healthiest 
morality . to be honest, because it is right: to 


be truthful, because 1/ 1s right: to be faithful, 








will merely reach a worldly standard is not suffi- | whate 


ait het sor ver they may wish, can scarce expect it to 
cient. Our Savior’s life was abuve the world. 


| be otherwise than gradual. 
It was elevated, pure, disinterested, heavenly. | : 
>| ’ ’ y At the meeting above referred to, and at which 

We have never done all that we ought to do, and : 
the Society was first organized, Mr. Clay pre- 


manner, to live above the world and have our esate ” —— aoe a2 oe 

that * it constituted no part of the object of this 
meeting to touch or agitate, in the slightest de- 
gree, a delicate question connected with another 
portion of the colored population of our country.’ 
‘Abide in me, Jy this remark, he was perfectly correct. The 
object of the Society is simple, being the coloni- 
Hence the declaration of the apostle ; ‘ ] am cru- ,zation, with their own consent, of free persons 
cified with Christ; uevertheless I live; yet not of colur on the shores of Africa. 


can do, until we have attained, in some proper 


It is thus that we be- 
come ‘ strangers and pilgrims on the earth.’ 


conversation in heaven. 


He said to his disciples ; ye are not of the world, 
even as | am not of the world.’ 


and Lin you ; for without me ye can do nothing.’ 


But respect- 
I, but Christ liveth in me : and the life which 1 ing the ultimate tendency of the Society, Mr. 
now live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the Clay’s own opinions were in harmony with 
Son ofGod.’ And he enjoins upon Christians, those of Finley and of Mills. In his letter ac- 
‘that the life of Christ be manifested in their cepting the office of President of the Society, 
bodies.’ s.F. | under date of Dec. 22, 1836, Mr. Clay uses the 
following language—* Regarding the American 
Colonization Society as the only practical scheme 


For the Regtster. 


COLONIZATION, NO. III. 
Messrs. Ep:tors,—In the task I have un- 
dertaken, of vindicating the Colonization Socie- 


ever presented to public consideration, for sep- 
arating, advantageously to all parties, the Euro, 
pean descendants upon this continent from the 
free people of color, the descendants of Africans, 
ty and its founders, I have now to prove that) with theirown consent ; and of ultimately effect- 
the tendency of the society's efforts towards ul- ing a more extensive separation of the two races, 


timate emancipation was recognized and valued with the consent of the States and individuals 


by those who took part in its establishment. interested, I shall continue tu cherish the high- 


In my first communication, I named the Rev. | ost interest in the success of the Society, and 
tobert Finley as having taken the lead in this | wij] contribute whatever is in my power to pro- 
organization of the Society, in December, 1816. | mote its prosperity ."t , 
Among the papers accompanying Mr. Kenne- 
dy’s Report (Document, No. 233, of the House 
of Representatives in 1843,) pages 166 to 172, 
I find an article ascribed to Dr. Finley, entitled 


‘Thoughts on 


My next extract shall be froma letter address- 
ed ial817 to the Secretary of the Suciety, by 
Gen. Robert Goodloe Harper, of Manyland, 


@ whose name is not indeed on the list of the orig- 
of the Free 


Blacks ‘—I extract the following passage. ‘ The 


the Colonization : ‘ 
inal members of the Society, probably from his 
é : not having been yy Washington when it was or- 
. + ’ > » > e 
love of liberty, which prevails in those states, . 
: Pea ganized ; but who, from his extensive influence 
must be attended with a desire to see abolished 
a system so contrary to the besi feelings of our 
natures 


and deep interest in the cause, may well be re- 
B . garded as among the founders of the Institution. 
jut however strong the desires of ;. 

Gen. Harper ubserves, ‘ It tends, and may pow- 


many, however lively the impressions of the . 
J . I erfully tend to rid us, gradually and entirely, in 


great principles of right, or however pungent : . . 
I i > I the United States, of slaves and slavery : a great 


moral aud political evil, of increasing virulence 
a mea Re: and extent, from which much mischief is now 
1e evil therefore increases every vear, andthe ¢ ? 

J- he felt, and very great calamity in future is justly 


apprehended. 


the convictions of a dying bed, it is believed to 


. : 3 eee 
be unsafe to encourage the idea of emancipation. 


gloomy picture grows darker continually, so It is in this point of vi 1 
; s is point of view, | con- 


fess, that your scheme of Colonization most 
strongly recommends itself in my opinion, to at- 
tention and support.’ I give but one further ex- 
tract from this long and very valuable letter, the 
principal part of which is devoted to the very 


that the question is often and anxiously asked, 
What will be the end of this!’ The most natu- 
ral and easy answer seems to be, Let no time 
be lost; let a colony or colonies be formed on 
the coast of Africa, and let laws be passed per- 
mitting the emancipation of slaves, on condition subject before us, the bearing of the Colonization 


that they shall be colonized. : 
s enterprise on the ultimate emancipation of the 


By this means 
the evil of slavery will be diminished, < i 
oe . ished, and in @| whole slave population, 

way so gradual as to prepare the whites for the | : 
| * To the slaves,’ says Gen. Harper, ‘ the ad- 


happy and progressive change.’ : 
vantages(of ihe Colonization scheme) though not 


If it be objected thatin proposing to annex 
so obvious or immediate, are yet certain and 


any conditions to emancipation, Dr. Finley was 
great. 


;, ‘he ie In the first place, they would be greatly 
behind the spirit of our age, it is sufficient to i : y 6 i 
benefitted by the removal of the free blacks who 
now corrupt them, and render them discontented; 


thus exposing them to harsher treatment and 


reply, that he was in advance of the spirit of jis 


own. 


Among the original members of the Coloni- 


greater privations. In the next place, this 


zation Society, we find the name of Samuel J. 
Mills. This eminent servant of God was one 


ot those, who 


measure would open the way to their more fre- 
quent and easier manumission; for many per- 
| sons, who are now restrained from manumitung 


contented with their fame in heaven, 


: oe , | their slaves by the conviction that they general- 
Seek not the praise of men ;’— } : : 


'ly become a nuisance when manumitted in the 
and who, while setting on foot the most impor- country, would gladly give them freedom, if 
tant enterprises, and devoting to their success | they were to be sent to a place where they 
every power of body and of mind, prefer to leave | might enjoy it usefully to themselves and to so- 

thers st} j on a ear : 
to others the distinctions Ww hich accompany | ciety. "t at 
Che account given by Dr. Griilin of the! Gen. Charles Fenton Mercer, of Virginia, 
influence of Mills, as quoted by Dr. Spring in| though apparently not present at the first meet- 


them. 


his life of the latter, is as follows,—referring to | ing, ranks among the fathers of the Colonization 
a society formed by Mills and others at Wil-| cause. For many years together, he was its 
liams College. ‘I have been in situations to | seins advocate on the floor of Congress ; and 
know, that from the counse!s formed in that sa- lin 1827, presented as chairman of a committee, 
ered conclave, or from the mind of Mills him-' report favorable to the Society, from which I 
self, arose the American Board of Commission- “extract the following passage. * All must con- 
ers for Foreign Missions, the American Bible | cur, however, in regarding the present condition 
Society, the United Foreign Missionary Society, | of the free colored race in America as inconsis- 
and the African School under the care of the | tent with its future social and poiitical advance- 
Synod of New York and New Jersey; besides | ment: and where slavery exists at all, as caleu- 
all the impetus given to Domestic Missivns, to jared to aggravate its evils, without any atoning 
the Colonization Society, and to the general | good. Among those evils, the most obvious 1s 
cause of benevolence in both hemispheres. If] | ¢he restraint imposed upon emancipation by the 
had any instrumentality in originating any of | Jaws of so many of the slave-holding states, laws 
these enterprises, | here publicly declare that | deriving their recent origin from the obvious 
in every instance, I received the first impulse | manifestation which the increase of the free col- 
from Samuel John Mills.” One cannot indeed | ored population has furnished of the inconve- 
read this strong testimony, without a suspicion ‘nience and danger of multiplying their number 
of exaggeration, but allowing the utmost abate- | where slavery exists at all." 

ef to | Nor has the Society, in its collective capacity, 
mark the influence of a powerful mind and a de- | hesitated, even in its earliest days, to declare 
vout heart. I understand froma source entitled | 14+ while it held but one object in view as the 
to entire confidence, that the project of African | aim of its exertions, it contemplated with joyful 


ment on that account, we have enough 


Colonization was discussed in Andover Theolog- ‘anticipation, the great result beyond, to which its 
ical Sewinary, during Mill's residence there.— | wwr comparatively restricted efforts might in 
He entered that institution in 1810. God's providence, subserve. ‘This will be suffi- 

Of the spirit with which this young divine en- ciently exemplified by the following extract, 
tered into the cause of Colonization, judgment 
may be formed from the following extract from 
a letter addressed by him to the Rev. Ebenezer 
Burgess, now Dr. Burgess of Dedham, with 
whom he visited Africa in 1818, for the purpose 
of selecting a suitable location for the contem- 


from its first annual report, January Ist, 1818. 
‘The effect of this institution, if its prosperity 
shall equal our wishes, will be alike propiuious 
to every interest of our domestic society ; and 
should it lead, as we may fairly hope it will, to 
the slow but gradual abolition ef slavery, it will 
wipe from our political institutions the only blot 
which stains them; and in palliation of which 
we shall not be able to plead the excuse 


until we shall have honestly 
1 its 


plated colony. 


‘ My brother, can we engage in a noble enter- 
prise? We go to make freemen of slaves. We 
go to lay the foundations of a free and indepen- 
dent empire on the coast of poor degraded Af- 
rica. It is confidently believed by many of our 
best and wisest men, that if the plan proposed 
succeeds, it will ultimately be the means of ex- 
terminating slavery in our country. It will 
eventually redeem and emancipate a million and 
a half of wretched men. It will transfer to the 
coast of Africa the blessings of religion and civ- 
ilization ; and Ethiopia wil} soon stretch out her 
hands unto God.’ 


of moral necessity, 
exerted all the means which we possess fo 
extinction. ’|| 

In my last communication, | quoted the “a 
guage, to the same effect, einployed wat “ 
Madison, the second President of eae oo 
That great statesman, a8 well as Chief us si? 
Marshall,** was favorable to the application 
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isi ; red with unb 

come of the Western domain of the United | very spirited, and was received with un ounded 
aa applause. In this department, too, the Hing- 
under the lead of Jairus Lincoln, 


ee —- ————————— 


Siates, in aid of the cause of Colonization. 
I might appeal to facts—to what was almost ham friends, 


the first action of the Society, its successful in- did exceedingly well. It to the point and ef 
terference to prevent the sale of recaptured Af- The speeches were a 


ricans in Georgia,}}—and to the numbers who | fective. None were tedious. bel It a ai 
have since been emancipated for the purpose of | Or ill-natared ; which is ss pe we 6 
sration to Liberia. But I must close. lest 1 free meeting of several thousands, where every 
yee ot? I have I trust, /one was at liberty to speak what, and when, and 
— al pe of 0 as long as he pleased. The principal speakers 
accomplished the object I propos ce Society | Were Edmund Quiney, John Pierpont, James 
rss if | F. Clarke, John J., Russell, Frederick Doug- 
 |lass, H. Clapp, Jr., and Wm. A. White. 

At sunset the party were again at length re- 
ceived on board the Portland. Butscareely had 
they proceeded two miles when a dense fog set 
in, and rendered it extremely dangerous to go 
on. Here was an appalling prospect. Twelve 
hnndred people to spend the night together 
in cabins, where the air was confined and hard- 
ly respirable, or on the decks, where the chilly 
night damps made it unsafe and uncomfortable 
to sit or stand still long atatime! Never were 
friends, that were so glad to meet, 60 anxious 
jto part. Many slept not at all; but though fa- 
| tigued by the day's exertions, continued to walk 
| about, like unquiet ghosts, the whole night.— 
| Besides this there was nothing to eat, and but 
As one person facetiously 


tresspass on your indulgence. 


dicating the founders of the 
from the charge of base and selfish motives. 
confidence is to be placed in the word of _ 
men as Finley and Mills, Randolph and Clay, 
Harper and Mercer, Madison and Marshall, then 
were these, the founders and great supporters of | 


the Colonization cause, 


inconsistent with philanthropic feelings toward 


the colored race, and a desire to see slavery ul- 
S. G. B. 


influenced by no motive 


timately abolished in our land. 
* Kennedy’s Report, &e., page 220. 

+ African Repository for January, 1837, page 38. 
? Ine nnedy 2 Report, pages 197, 201. 

§ Ibid, page 410. 

Ibid, page 182. 

| Ibid, page 442. 

** Ibid, page 443. 

++ Gurley’s Life of Ashmun, page 118. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. | little water to drink. 
Pur Wasuixcroman Reronm:—An Address de- | remarked, they had to endure the evils of a re- 
livered before the Hingham Total Abstinence Soci- | dundant population, and what was still worse a 
ety, June 16, 1844. By James L. Baker. : 
: famishing one. Many serio-ludicro scenes tran- 
spired which a writer like Dickens would have 
made much of. Nota little patience apd phi- 
much interest and value. Jt contains many just losopvhy were needed, and not a little of both 
ind good thoughts expressed in the language of | were exercised, and when the next morning at 
eloquence and wisdom, The subject of itis the eight o'clock they reached the wharf, not a_lit- 
Washingtonian Reform, the origin of which is |), gratitude, our friend thinks, was felt. 
justly ascribed to the broad foundations, and the 


Phis address by J. L. Baker, Esq. of this 


City, celivered recently at Hingham, is one of 


MINISTRY AT LARGE. 


We are gratified to learn that the Executive 


thorough preparations which had been made for 
it, by the distinguished pioneers in this great) 
se. It accounts naturally for the wonderful 
-vor whieh so many unlettered men have dis-| Committee of the Benevolent Fraternity of 
ved in its advocacy. Churches have appointed the Rev. Warren Bur- 


Pp vs . . . 
‘ They speak right out what they do know, ton Minister at Large to labor in conjunction 
and this is the true secret of their eloquence.— | with Rev. Messrs. Waterston and Sargent in 


They have « They this most important sphere of Christian effort. 


4 great experience to relate. 
It has taken posses- | The increased and rapidly increasing population 


are fu | of their subject 


sion of them, and if | may so speak, been burned of our city made it exceedingly desirable that 


ls. ‘They have almost passed | the Fraternity should in this way enlarge the 


to their very svuls. 


Y 
Lnroug 


h the very valley of the shadow of death, sphere of its operations, and we rejoice that the 


have come back to warn us of the fate they |Committee have been able to obtain the services 


ive escaped. Such men must be eloquent, | of 3 gentleman so favorably known to the com- 
‘s wilt be that true eloquence of nature, | Munity, and whose character and qualifications 
it* snatches a grace beyond the reach of art.’ | render him in so many respects admirably adapt- 


Mr. 


entered upon his labors on the first of the pres- 


Huving traced the history and the effects of | ed to this work. Burton we understand 


s great 


g movement; bestowing, as he pro 


d, a just eulogium on thuse who have Ja-| ent month, and will devote himself principally 


ed fur, and in it; 


and especially upon its sub- | to visiting among the poor, preaching from house 
ts, those, ‘whose courage have enabled them to house, instructing, counselling, comforting 


) resist the invading hosts of Alevhol, a king | all,and ascertaining,as far as he can by thorough 


Nerxes ;—to throw off with personal investigation, the extent of poverty, 


far mightier than 
an effort the shackles of a slavery more | and the moral and physical condition of the poor 


Hereu 
He will find 


galling and more hope himself associated 
with faithful and devoted 


less thaa has ever yet Op-|in our city. 


pressed our race ; to strangle a serpent which men, and from the 


had entangled itself in an hundred folds round | hearty sympathy and zealous co-operation and 


s victim, and was striking its fangs into the | continued labors of its three ministers, we feel 


st citadel ife,"—he passe .¢ ider: - 
ist citadel of life, he passes to the considera- confident that the glorious object, at which the 


yn of * the often mooted subject of moral sua- 
j 


s 1, 25 IL 1S Caied, 


Fraternity aims,the mora] and religious improve- 


‘ stinguished from !eg:z 
as distinguished from !egal, ment of the poor, will be greatly advanced. 
‘ ee : Z 


what a terme This 


part of the address, a onr view, is particularly | AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


coercive measures.’ 


sound and satisfactory. We wish we had roo ita = teah . 
id ish we had room The Treasurer acknowledges the receipt of the 
for all this portion of it rhe result to which 
following sums, viz 
he arr Ss that 


From the Auxiliary Association in Brook- 


‘ With the excent : ae 
inf lon, N. Y., $15 00 


m of the constitutional ar- 


wun t . } \ te ve) ore 
fument w h has been so often reiterated in} _, ‘ alk P ss 
, ‘ ; From Rev. Mr. Weiss’ Society in Water- 
r Courts and declared by the Supreme Court : as 
2 town, additivnal, 42 
State to be wholly insufficient, I have | _. ; — 
Baw Umer 3 | From the Auxiliary Association in Nor- 
never heard a plea in favor of the right to exer- 
: , .| ton, 11 00 
cise the calling of a public seller, by retail, of | _, es 
. ‘ From the Auxiliary Association in Lan- 
ardent spirits, that could bear the test of exami- 
: ; caster, 18 00 
nation, or that was deserving a serious refuta- | _ . 
’ 7 , ; From Hon. Samuel Hoer, annua) sub- 
tion. ‘ The right and duty of society, is to pre- | 
‘ “ | eription, 10 00 
vent by legal enactment, those practices and é — ; 7 
. From Auxiliary Association in Lexington, 5 00 
crimes, which endanger the safety and well-be- | ~ eds “2 
; ; From Auxiliary Association in Dedham, 25 00 
ing of the whole community, and to punish them | — ¢ : o 
| \ rom Auxiliary Association in Wayland, 6 00 
fur that reason only, and not because they are a . ‘ : 
P er From Auxiliary Association in Marble- 
in themselves criminal or immoral. * Society ? 
head, 8 00 


prohibits, and must prohibit, whatever is incon- 
The right of self- 
protection is the very condition of its existence. 


We shall be glad to know, as Mr. Baker as- 


. From Auxiliary Association in Belfast, 26 00 
sistent with Its own safety. 3 


Provi- 
150 00 


From Auxiliary Association in 
dence, 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


The Treasurer of the Sunday School Society 


serts ‘that these very Washingtonians instead 


of deprecating a resort to legal measures as 
formerly, are now calling loudly for that protec- 
tion which the strong arm of the law can only acknowledges the receipt of Twenty-five Dol- 
iurd against a thirst for gold more inaatiate lars inclesed in an envolope without a signature 
than that of intemperance itself, against a cu- |‘ from a friend in Rev. Mr. Lambert’s Society, 


. * with a request that he would ‘ cause 


pidity which no moral suasion, Orsuasion ofany (E. ( -)s 
can reach, except the persuasion of this amount to be expended in the publication of 
some little tract to be sent to the most distant 


power vhich must be obeyed, and 


| 


Mae Ss ay Sc . scted w > ina- 
Which says to each and to all, ‘so use your own Sunday Schools connected with our denomina 


tion.’ His requests shall receive early and 


» not that of another.’ i. 
careful attention. 
Also, Ten Dollars by the hand of Geo. G. 


Channing, Esq., from Rev. Dr. Thompson's 


PIC NIC AT HINGHAM, AUGUST 1, 1844. 
An Anti-S} 


avery friend who was present at 


this Festival. has ois the foll Society in Barre, as a contribution for the labors 
' » Has piven us the following partie- : a 
ulars. eI and to the funds of the Agency. 





From the gathering on the 


Steam Boat wharf, 
it was augured that there would be« 


OBITUARY. 
HANNAH R. CROOKER. 


mething of 
a crowded party. But when, after leaving the 
ee eee re . , “ 
vharf, an ace — of about 600 was received Died, in Bridgewater, July 25th, Miss Han- 
at East Boston, chiefly from Lynn and Salem, Nan R. Crooxt R, 
that 


point. In numbers about 1200 strong, as it was may seem to the general reader, yet the 


aged 19 years. 
ati jae aa ¢ } ce . j 
there was no longer room for doubt on Hlowever trite and common-place obituaries 


deep in- 
? 

estimated, the large steamer Portland proceeded terest and satisfaction which are felt by the be- 

j : 

hk 


‘ 
& 


»wwly down the harbor. The tide was out, | reaved in every kind word that is spoken of the 


and the beat grounded at half a mile from the | dead, as well as the importance of often calling 
landing place. The party were landed by the the attention of the living to the good examples 


! } ‘ . , 
smaller boat, the Gen. Lincoln, running twice of those who can be with us no more 


seems to 
for that purpose. On landing, all the bells of justify the prevailing practice ot inserting 


the town were ringing a merry peal. 


such 
It was pieces in periodicals. 


now high noon and oppressively hot in the| The young lady whose departure is above an- 


reets. ‘The procession moved at once to the nounced, had been a member of the Normal 
Breve, composed not only of the Steam Boat School in this place, and having gained an hon- 
pony, © of mass delegations from many of the | orable reputation for capacity and diligence jn 
towns of Plymouth and Norfolk counties,— | availing herself of the privileges of the instity- 
hae as twas estimated, to five or six | tion, she entered upon the business of teaching 
eee ae yi: could be comfortably pro- | with an earnest and laudable desire for success. 


Hine ,  retreshments, though the |That the cherished hope of her young heart in 
inghain triends did all 4. ‘ 
Binge ™s ld ail that mortals could doto | this particular was happily realized, her mourn- 
nee i@ eXigencies of + : “ M A : 

icles of the |ing friends find grateful evidence in the fact that 


) occasion, 
Jn arriving at the or 
ng é t Trove. ~ . | i i i 

fully cvol and ref ts ve, which was delight- | several individuals in the distant town where she 
illy cool and refreshing ustifyi : i 

* JUSUtying its name of | made her first attempt to teach, rode many miles 
meeting 
with an appropriate and fervent I 
Rev. O. Stearns of Hingham .— 


letters,—one 


Tranquillity Grove 
JULIE ove, the ; | ‘ : 
was opened | to testify their esteem for her character and their 


‘ayer trom the high appreciation of her services, by attending 


~after which two | her burial and taking their places among those 


brief, but cordial. fror 


« Charles | who mourned her untimely exit. 
othe one 7 * . - P . 
and energetic f; hi ier long Of the Unitarian Sabbath School in this town 
— *rgetic fror S venerable ¢ . 
John Q. Adam n fs venerable father, | she was a member from her childhood, and when 
Adams, we , i a 
the me ? uM ere read by the I re sident of advanced to more matured years, became one of 
uhm tx ila “te arly an | its teachers, Thepun ctuality and interest with 
ain reireshments - oh: . 
reassembling in resiments ; | which she attended to the charge of a little class, 
which had been fitted up “8 4 -— ampitheatre and to the meetings for scriptural information 
was occupied » P with seats, the time | and religious improvement connected with the 
—_ is rery agree: ‘ . - © ° 3 
wnat eably and profitably till | School, are among the things which we love to 
oan ernate singing and s ; 5 
on os speeches. remembe ; 
lhe singing b er 10 her short but useful life 
sing y the E ge . . 
been well-styled the A cao. who have /Ing sprightliness without excess of levity, she 
— ae Anti-Slavery Rainer 
J Ts, was | could be ac , ; 
: Id be a congenia] companion for those of gay- 


lrancis Adams, Esq., and the 


ited, Spir- 


t. Garrison. 


A recess of ne 
hour was then 


after which, on 


Possess- 





|er temperament, as well as for that class of the 
| young who possess more constitutional serious- 
ness of mind. During her last sickness her 
mind was quiet and. serene. In turning to the 
| Scriptures, the passage which seemed to strike 
her the most pleasantly, and which she desired 
to be frequently read, was that in which the Sa- 
'vior says: ‘ Come unto me all ye that labor and 
'are heavy laden, and | will give yourest. Take 
'my yoke upon and learn of me ; for I am meek 
and Jowly in heart, and ye shall find rest unto 
“your souls.” From this affectionate invitation 
‘and the blessed peace it promises to those who 





‘comply with it, she evidently derived a sustain- 
ing power and peculiar satisfaction. ‘Those 
who witnessed this must have felt more deeply 
‘than they ever did before that the moral power 
| which we claim for Christianity in sustaining 
‘the departing spirit is a reality. Not soon, per- 
haps never, will her weeping friends forget the 
soul-affecting solicitude with which she spoke of 
| their welfare when she should be separated from 
| them, the calm, subdued and resigned tone with 
| which she informed them that she knew the end 
‘of her days was at hand, that death when its 
|last cold chills were upon ker, did not seem so 
| terrible as she had thought, and—while saying 
| this—the interesting expression and sweet smile 
that lighted up her countenance, as if her spirit 
‘even then was having a foretaste of the felicity 
‘of its better and more enduring home. This 
thrilling scene, through many years to come, 
when wild flowers have come up over her grave, 
'must still be fresh in the fond mourner’s memo- 
ry—giving consolation, and strengthening faith 
in the power of Christianity to bear up the spirit 
even to the last hour of its connexion with its 


| material tenement. D. 





| — 
CONFERENCE OF CHURCHES. 
In our Jast paper we spoke of the Conference 


of Churches held recently in Upper Beverly, at 
the Church of Rev. Mr. Stone. ‘The following 
{ 


|more particular account is from the Salem Ob- | 


| server of the 2d. inst. 
Mr. Stone opened the exercises of the meet- 
‘ing by a few remarks. It was, he said, an oe- 
casion of congratulation—the precursor of some- 
thing better. 
‘in imitation of the first disciples, and further 
sanctioned by those of antiquity of whom it is 
said, ‘They that feared the Lord, spake often 
one to another.’ They doubtless spake of spir- 
itual and eternal things. The value of such 
meetings he considered undoubted. They 
served to warm the heart to devotion, inspire a 
laudable zeal for the religion of a common Mas- 
ter, and to bind the Christians and Churches in 
stronger bonds of affection. ‘The assembly be- 
fore him, he said, had met as Christians, on 
higher and worthier ground than that of mere 
sect. Jlesaw present members of different com- 
munions. ‘This was a pleasant aspect of the 
meeting, and strongly reminded him of the truth 
so beautifully and forcibly taught by the apostle, 
‘that all Christians, though differing in some of 
their views, were members of the same body, 
even Christ. In behalf of the religious society 
worshipping in that house, he extended to the 
audience a cordial Christian weleome. They 
were welcome to the pleasures of the occasion 
—weleome to the pure influences of the hour 
| —welcome, in a word, to do all the good they 
jcould, in the name and to the glory of the 


| Great Master, by prayer, praise and exhorta- | 


| tion. 

{ The conference, Mr. S. continued, was es- 
sentially spontaneous. It was alse of a min- 
gled character. Laity as well as clergy were 
there, to participate in its exercises. He hoped 
that all would feel the responsibility of their 
freedom, and give utterance to their thoughts 


as they should be moved by the Holy Spirit. | 


Mr. S. said he wished to relieve himself from 
further prominency on the occasion, and to that 
end propose that his place be occupied by Hon. 
Robert Rantoul. This proposition being unan- 
imously adopted, Mr. R. assumed the further 
direction of the meeting, prefaced by a few per- 
| unent remarks. 
| A hymn was then sung by the choir, in a 
| spirited and highly effective manner, and the 
) divine blessing invoked upon the exercises by 
| Rev. John Bartlett, of Marblehead. Mr. B. 
| then addressed the meeting in a happy and ap- 
| propriate strain, expressing his gratification that 
} tie meeting had beeu called—his thanks to the 
pastor of the society, and to others who had 
been mainly instrumental in effecting it—and 
suggesting various topics that might profitably 
occupy attention. 
| Rev. Mr. Thayer, of the first parish, warraly 
concurred in the remarks of those that had pre- 
ceeded him. Having been concerned in the in- 
ciplent steps of the meeting, he felt it his duty 
and privilege to bear this public testimony in its 
jfavor. Union was as essential to the success of 
| Christianity as to any other cause. This meet- 
ing afforded a bond ef union, and while, as he 
trusted, it would contribute to a closer fellow- 
|ship, and stronger sympathy among churches, 
it would also do much to encourage the hearts, 
‘and meet the wants of many isolated Christian 
friends. 

Mr. Channing, of Boston, next spoke. He 
} had heard of this meeting, and yielded to the 
strong desire of his heart to attend it. He 
came as a stranger, indeed, but also as a broth- 
er in Christ. He wished to impress on each 
one present this truth. that each had something 
to do, and that each could do something to work 
out their own salvation, and to advance the 
cause of religion in their several spheres. He 
| went on to show Aow much might be done by 
individual Christians who were true to their 
| profession, and cited several affecting examples 
‘of conversion that had occurred under his own 
observation. He coneluded his deeply interest- 
ing remarks, by urging upon Christians the im- 
| portance of increased fidelity, and upon all, the 
duty of immediately making personal religion 
the great and chief concern, ‘The congregation 
jthen sung a verse of the hymn beginning ‘A 
/charge to keep I have.’ 

Rev. Mr. Bigelow, of Danvers, followed Mr. 
C. He rejoiced in the meeting. He concurred 
in all that had been said. He thanked his 
brother Channing for coming from Boston to do 
good, by the touching remarks he had made. 
Ile, too, would say, that he came not there in a 
sectarian spirit, but as a Christian He came 
/to warm and be warmed. ‘The soul had wants 
that must be supplied. 
enlighten a man’s mind, if his heart was not im- 
proved. The Bible was adequate to man’s ne- 
‘cessities. It spoke to him of God, and Christ, 
and duty. 


derived a healthful vigor. Man should turn to 
God. If God is light, he is also love, and man 
should look upon bim decked in all the lustre of 
an attractive goodness. At the close of Mr. 
B’s remarks, a verse of the hymn beginning 
'* When I ean read my title clear,’ was sung by 
the congregation. 

Rev. Mr. Waite, of Gloucester, then rose and 
said, that sympathising in the spirit and objects 
, of the conference, he would offer a resolution to 
this effect: that in the opinion of this meeting 
efficient measures should be immediately taken 
| for the wider dissemination of simple, pure, 
| rational and practical christianity in our commu- 
|nity. Mr, W. sustained this resolution by com- 
prehensive remarks, and was followed by 

Rev. Mr. Pierpont, of Lynn, who spoke at 
some length. We had something more to do, 
he said, than to fill our heads with mere specu- 
lations. Religion was practical, and the spread 
of practical truth was of the deepest importance, 
because it was this alone that made better men 
and better women. He insisted strongly on a 
faith that works, and endorsed the affirmation 
of the apostle, that ‘faith without works is 
dead.’ 

Rev. Mr. Bartlett spoke also to the same 
point, and enforced the idea, that christian truth 





is the grand principle by which men are brought 
from darkness to light. 

Rev. Mr. Thompson, of Salem, heartily con- 
curred in the sentiment of the resolution. The 
world was wrong. It was to be regenerated, 
and that by the truth. We want better think- 
ing, and better lives, and these can be produced 
only by the better views which the gospel pre- 
sents of God, of man’s nature, duty and desti- 
nation. Let these be every where spread by all 
proper means. 

Rev. Mr. Thayer, in rising to second the res- 
olution, adverted once more to the interest of 
the occasion, and suggested several methods by 
which the object proposed could be aided. He 
said the time had fully come when christians 
were to do and give, as well as talk. 

Mr. Stone said he did not rise to intrude any 
remarks upon the meeting at that time, but mere- 
ly by permission of the moderator, to request 
the choir to sing uahymn. ‘ All hail the pow- 
er of Jesus’ name,’ to the tune of Coronation, 
was then sung, in which the whole congrega- 
tion united with fine effect. 

Mr. Stone then remarked, that time admon- 
ished us that the interesting exercises must be 
brought to a close. He thanked the audience 
for their attendance, and especially those friends 
who came from neighboring and distant towns. 
He spoke of the moral wants of our nature, 
which these things were adapted to answer. 





{t was aconfereuce of churches | 


It would do no good to | 


Like the flower and the plant, the | 
soul should incline to the source from which it | 


We had intellects that needed instruction, We 
had affections that needed to be awakened and 
| warmed. Heurged the importance of personal 
‘religion and spiritual growth, and concluded by 
|eXpressing an earnest hope, that each one on 
|leaving the house, would go away with the 
| strongest conviction of duty, to do ** whatsoever 
‘the hand findeth to do,’’ to promote personal ho- 
liness and a pure christian faith. The following 
appropriate parting hymn was then sung from 
the Conference hymn book, recently prepared 
by Mr. Stone, after which a benediction was 
| pronounced, and the audience reured. 


Christians! brethren! ere we part, 
very voice and every heart 

Join, and to our Father raise 

One Jast hymn of grateful praise. 


Theugh we here should meet no more, 
Yet there is a brighter shore ; 

| There, released from toil and pain, 
‘There we all may meet again. 


Now to him who reigns in heaven 
Be eternal glory given; 

Grateful for thy love divine, 

O may all our hearts be thine! 


Such is a brief and imperfect outline of a 
meeting in which all present appeared to bz 
deeply interested, 





TIME OF CLOSING MAILS. The arrangements 
in many of our Post offices, in regard to the time of 
closing certain mails, is one which subjects the pub- 
lic to serious inconvenience. Many mails which 
leave our city at 41x or seven o'clock in the morning, 
are dated at six or seven on the evening before, so 
that addresses to letters received by the evening 
mails, cannot be forwarded by the next mails, as 
they might be, ought to be, and wonld he, if the 
mails were kept open, as the law requires, till with- 
in an hour of the time of departure. 

The regulation we complain of, is one of long 
standing, we believe in most offices, and of course, 
the fault of its adoption does not fasten on many of 
the present encumbents. The unnecessary contin- 
vance of illegal and inconvenient regulations, will 
be and ought to be complained of. We have little 
doubt, however, that postmasters, on a proper rep- 
resentation of the evil, will be ready to correct it 
We earnestly hope that in our own city the incon- 


venience here spoken of will soon be remedied. 


Texas. ‘The armistice between Mexico and 


| Texas is at an end, and it is reported that Mexico, 

under Santa Anna, is making vigorous preparations 
io invade and regain possession of Texas. A cor- 
respondent of the New York Sun ts now in Mexico 
and writes as follows:— 

**You may expect from Mexico a tremendous and 
final effort for the reduction of ‘Texas during the fall 
and winter. General Santa Anna is conscious that 
now, or never, must Mexico regain her lost suprem- 
acy, and every nerve will be strained to get up an 
overwhelming army of invasion. ‘There can be no 
doubt about the intentions of President Santa Anna. 
Once subjugated, Mexico will part with Texas ei- 
ther to England or the United States, upon easy 
terms. It is not the territory she values, but it is 
essential to her honor to make good her rights over 
Texas. If there is an invasion, what will the citi- 
zens of the United States dv? Volunteers from the 
United States fought the battles of Texas in 1836 
—they took for the ‘Texans Sav Antonia and Goliad, 
and then they were left by the Texans, naked and 
starving, to hold and defend those posts for months; 
they did not even attempt to aid them, when they 
were invaded by the Mexican forces. 

Of the thousand men who fell in the revolutionary 
struggle in ‘Texas, at least nine hundred were vol- 
unteers who poured in to her aid from the United 
States. It is said that the moment their services 
were no longer necessary to the existence of Texas, 
these volunteers were treated with the greatest in- 
dignity. If this be true, itis probable not many 
new volunteers will be found to take forts for the 
Texans on such payment. ‘Texas will be attacked 
by both sea and land very suddenly. Galveston 
will be, in all likelihood, the great sufferer, The 
government here has not been so well provided with 
the material for war at any time for the last seven 
years. Artillery, muskets, &e. &c., plenty and of 
the best quality. Depend on it, a tornado is ready 
to burst upon the ‘Texans. 


Gov. Brices and lady, the Secretary of State, 
and several members of the Executive Council, 
have been on a visit to Nantucket. A pie nic, 
in the peculiar fashion of the Island, was given, 
at which the Governor and his friends were 
present. In the evening a levee was given by 
Mr. Barker Burnell, whose mansion was 
thronged by the beauty and tushion ef the Island. 
The Governor, says the Enquirer, paid the la- 
dies of Nantucket a very flattering compliment, 
delaring to a friend, that it had seldom been his 
'good fortune to see so many really beautiful la- 
dies congregated In one house. 


Girts BitteN By A Doc. ‘Iwo daughters 
| of Captain George Rule, aged 14 and 12, were 
| dreadfully wounded by a large dog, at Poplis, 
Nantucket, on Saturday. ‘hey were lying in 
a critical situation, and the Inquirer states that 
the symptoms were such as to induce the doctor 
to think that the dog was mad. He did not tol- 
low the children into the water where they took 
refuge from him. 


A number of young men, from 18 to 20 years 
of age, are shipping on board of whalers at 
Providence, and other eastern ports, in conse- 
quence of their participation in the Philadelphia 
riots, andto escape the consequences of their 
conduct which threaten them. 


Ic> The receipts at the New York Custom 
House on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday of 
last week amounted to $600,000. The receipts 
for the month, ending on Wednesday, were 
$ 2,184,418 88. Notwithstanding this the stock 
of specie in the vaults of the Banhs of the city 
exceed by $1,000,000, the amount on hand at 
the termination of the last quotation. 


Heauru or THE City oF N. York, The 
deaths in the city were fewer during the last week 
than in any corresponding week for several years, 
and 47 less than during the week immediately pre- 
ceding. ‘The number was 185, of whom 106 were 
ander 2 years of age and 17 still born; 29 died of 
consumption, and 31 of cholera infantum. 





We understand that the number of visitors at 
Newport is unusually large, and that all hands are 
enjoying ¢reatly the luxury of sea-bathing; the priv- 
ileges for which are probably not excelled by any 
other place in the country. 





The total amount of imports into France, last 
year, was 1,186,000,000 frances, (about £49,- 
416,000 sterling ;) the exports 992,000,000 
ranes, (about £41,333,000 sterling.) 





§g WORCESTER WEST ASSOCIATION.— 
The next meeting of this Association will be at Tem- 
pletonon Monday, Aug. 19h, at 5 o’elock, P. M.— 
Public services next day, at 11 o’clock, A. M, 


auglO CLAUDIUS BRADFORD, Scribe. 





§G- THE CAMBRIDGE MINISTERIAL AS.- 
SOCIATION will meet at Medford, at the house of 
Rev Caleb Stetson on Tuesday, 13th inst. 

auglO WM. NEWELL, Sec’y. 

FRANKLIN EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION. 

he next meeting of this Association is appoint- 
ed at Rowe on Monday, 12th August. 

By OrDER OF THE ScriseE. 


{G BOOK AND PAMPHLET SOCIETY.— 
The Directors of the Book and Pamphlet Society 
would give notice that their Depository is continued at 
the Book Store of Samuel G. Simpkins, No 21 Tre- 
mont Row, and is constantly kept supplied witha great 
variety of valuable and useful Tracts and Books, both 
doctrinal and practical, which may be obtained gratu- 
itously on application there, by any Clergyman or Lay- 
man when wanted for distribution in this or any other 
State. Distant places are invited to make known 
their wants. jy20 





WARRIAGES. 














—— FOR YOUNG LADIES. The Fall 
Term of the subscriber’s Schoo! for Young Ladies 
will commence in convenient and pleagant rooms ut the 
Warren Street Chapel, on September 2d. 

The usual branches of a liberal English education 
are taught Instruction ia also given in the French, 
German and Latin yt and if desired, Needle 
Work, Drawing, and Music. The School is well fur- 
nished with Philosophical Apparatus and a large and 
excellent Library. 

Ayplications for admission can be made at the 
School Room. WILLIAM P. JARVIS. 

jy27 10w 


ORTHFIELD ACADEMY. ‘This School is 
now under the care of Mr C. E. Farley, a gradu- 
ate of Dartmouth College, and an experienced and 
skilful teacher. Pupils are received into the family of 
the former Principal who keeps a buarding house and 
Temperance Hotel in this quiet and beautiful village 
onthe banks of the Conrecticut. The honse is large 
and commodious, and has been fitted up and furnished 
at great expense to try the doubtfol experiment wheth- 
er the community will sustain him in keeping a public 
house on strict Temperaice principles. hose who 
wish to retire from the city during the hot season will 
find this a desirable retreat. % 

PHINEAS ALLEN. 

Northfield, Mass., July 1844. 6w jy27 
R. C. SOULE CARTEE’S SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, IN CHARLESTOWN, 











In this city, on Tuesday morning, at the Franklin 
street Cathedral, by Rt Rev Bishop Fenwick, Nicho- 
las Regio, of Smyrna, to Miss Pamelia J. Miller of 
Boston. 

By Rev Mr Streeter, Mr Horatio Davis to Miss 
Charlotte Mugford. 

Ist inst, Mr Asa Fisk to Miss Pamelia, daughter of 
Thomas Hollis, sq. 

In Northboro’, 1st inst, by Rev Mr Houghton, Mr 
S.C. Andrews of Westboro’, to Miss Sarah P. Pay 





of N. 

In Medford, 6th inst, by Rev T. Biscoe, Mr Lemuel 
Stephens of Pittsburg, Penn, to Miss A. Maria Buck- 
minstersof M. 


In Lynn, by Rev Mr Pierpont, Mr Samuel Hatha- 


| 

{ 

| way to Miss Lydia 8S. Bigelow, all of Boston. 

Mr James B. Chase to Miss Priscilla G., daaghter 

| of Mr John Wright of Chelsea. 

| In Sutton, W. W. Taylor, Esq. postmaster of Mich- 

igan city, Ind. to Mary Anu, daughter of John Griggs, 
=q- 

| 

| 

' 

} 


Aug 1, Mr James Mr Wheelock of Milford, to Miss | 


| Maria L. Fuller. 
In North Chelmsford, July 4, Mr El.sha Shaw to 
Miss Martha E. Lincoln. [Mrs Shaw died two weeks 
jatter her marriage.) 
In Deer Isle, Me, 28th vit, Me Win H. Goldthwait, 
of Danvers, Ms, to Miss Almira F. Haskell. 


DEATHS, 


Iu this city, Ist inst, suddenly, of typhus fever, Mr 
Gilman Davis, 36 
24 inst, Evelina T’., youngest daughter of the late 
Win Stevenson, 14. 
4th inst, Mr Thaddeus P. Randall, 24. 
In South Boston, Mrs Margaret Fuller, 32. 
In Roxbury, on Friday last, Charles J. only child of 
Charles W. Storey, Jr Esq, 15 mos. 
| In Charlestowa, 5th inst, Mr Joseph Brown, 78. 
In Watertown, 4th inst, Elisha W. Dana, 34. 
| Ist inst, Mes Mary, widow of the late David Stearns, 
of Waltham, 79. 
In Salem, on Monday, Maj Eben Bancroft, 57. 
In Holliston, 3th uit, John Fairbanks, Esq, 85. 


In Scituate, 3d inst, very suddénly, Capt Peleg | 


| Jenkins, 64. 
In Newton, 2d inst, Alexander, youngest son of 
Alexander Fullerton of Boston, 3 mos. 
ln Framingham, Mass, July 31, of typhus fever, 
Lucien Town, youngest sonof the late Col Enos Towa, 
of Barre, Vt., 15 yrs and 2 mos. 
mont, New York and Michigan are requested to no- 
tice the above. ] 





RESIDENCE OF EIGHT YEARS IN PER- 
ZA. SIA among the Nestorian Christians, with notices 
of the Muhammedans, by Rev Justin Perkins, with a 
map and plates. 

The History of Ancient Greece, its Colonies and 
Conquests, from the earliest accounts till the division 
of the Macedonian Empire in the East, including the 
History of Literature, Philosophy, aad the Fine Arts, 
by John Gillies, LLD. FAS. 


The Works of Charlotte Elizabeth, with an intro- | 


luction by Mrs H. B. Stowe, vol 1, containing person- 
al recollections, Ossie, (a Poem,) The Rockite, The 
Siege of Derry, Letters from Lreland, aud Miscella- 
| neous Poems. 

Elements of Chemistry, containing the principles of 
the science, both experimental and theolo ical, intend- 
| ed as a text book for academies, colleges and schools, 

illustrated with numerous engravings, by Alonzo Gray, 
A.M. 


| ton street. 


augl) 


N ORTON’S GENUINENESS. A few copies of 
4% the Ist volume of this work are wanted as text 
books in the Meadville Thevlogical School. Those 
who have copies of the Ist vol, which they*are willing 
to give or sell, are requested to furward them to Mun- 
roe & Co’s Bookstore. Those who send will please 
afhx the price at which they are willing to part with 
the work. . auglO 
f ip POETRY AND HISTORY OF WYOM- 
ING. The Poetry and History of Wyoming, 
containing Campbell’s Gertrude, with a biographical 
sketch of the Author, by Washington Irving, and the 
History of Wyoming from its discovery to the begin- 





ning of the present century; by Wm. L. Stone; 12mo, | 


plates. A few copies for sale by J. MUNROE & CO, 
134 Washington st. auglO 


he elegy EDITION OF THE POETS. Scott, 

Milton, Mrs Hemans, Mrs Sigourney, Miss Lan- 
don, Cowper, Tash, elegantly illustrated; Mrs Ellis, 
Thompson, Wadsworth, Coleridge, Goldsmith, Gray, 
Longfellow’s Voices of the Night, Ballads, Spanish 
Student, Percival, Motherwell, Leigh Hunt, Moore, 





| Byron, various editions, Course of Time, Montgome- 


ry, Pleasures of Hope, Memory and the Imagination, 
Campbell, beautifully illustrated, Chaucer, Spenser, 
Kirk White, Burns, &e. &e. 

The above are put up in plain and in the richest 
styles of binding, and many of them are splendidly il- 
lustrated; for sale at CRUSBY’S, 118 Washington 
street. augl0 
ETTER PAPER. Letter Paper, ruled and plain, 

4at prices from 1,25 to $3.50 per ream. Always 
on hand and for sale at CROSBY’S, 118 Washington 
street. auglO 











Ly saci VINDICATION. A Vindication of 
Uuitarianism, in reply to Mr Wardlaw’s Dis- 
courses on the Socinian Controversy ; by James Yates, 
M. A., second edition, Svo; for saleby JAMES MUN. 
RUE & CO., 134 Washington street. aug lO 


ULIAN: or Scenes in Judea; by Rev Wm Ware, 
Author of Letters from Rome, &c., 2 vols 12mo. 

Also, Zenobia, or Letiers from Palmyra, &e &ce., 

by same Author; a fresh supply of the above received 


| and forsale by J. MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington | 


street. augl0 








] R. CARPENTER’S HARMONY OF THE 
GOSPELS, the last edition, 8vo, London; Wil- 
son’s Concessions of Trinitarians in favor of the views 
of Scripture as embraced by Unitarians, 8vo, London. 
For sale at CROSBY’S, 118 Washington st. augl0 








| ITTELL’S LIVING AGE, No 13. A superior 
4 number is aow ready. Published by T. H. CAR- 
TER & CO., 1184 Washington st. augld 








E NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL ar 

4 Concornp, Mass. The Fall Session of this 
| School will open on Monday, the 12th of August. A 
limited number of pupils can be received into the fam- 
| ly of the Principal, where every suitable exertion will 
| be made to secure their happiness as well as their 
}moral and intellectual education. The Seminary is 
| pleasantly situated ina quiet and peacetul village, fifty 
| minutes ride from the city of Boston, and is designed 
to combine the advantages of School and Family In- 
| struction. Drawing, Painting and Music taught by an 
;experienced and highly accomplished teacher. The 
| manvers and morals of the pupils will receive particu- 
| Jar attention. 

TeRMS, including board, washing, lights, fuel, care 
of clothes, &c. and Instruction, $3 per week. The 
Principal will be happy to send his circular, setting 
| forth nore particularly the plan of his School, to those 
, who wish for further information. and is also permitted 
} to refer them to the Rev. Mr. Frost, Hon. Samuel 
| Hoar and Hon. John Keyes, of Concord, Hon. 8S. 
| Greele, Dr. J. V. C. Smith, Rev. F. D. Huntington, 
|Henry Loring, Jonathan Forbush, Esq., of Boston, 
and Dr. Edward Jarvis, of Dorchester, 

CHARLES W. GOODNOW, Principal. 


aug3 


| HE MONTHLY RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE 
for AUGUST. 
—CONTENTS 
Christian Confession of Faith: 
Can the Voice ever Die: 
The Duty of the Citizen to the Law; a Ser- 
mon by Rev. A. L. Frothingham, D. D. : 
Glimpses from a City Window: 
Hymn on Oleanthes the Stoic: 
Watch and Pray. 








Intelligence. 
Installation at Manchester—N. H. 
do at East Bridgewater. 


Anniversaries at the Cambridge Divinity School: 

Unitarian Prosperity in Ireland: 

Ministry to the Poor: 

Education in England. 

This Work is published on the first ot every mouth. 
Terms only One Dollar perannum. Rev. E: 8S. Gan- 
net and Rev. F. D. Huntington, editors. Subscrip- 
tions will be received commencing with the July or 
January No, as may be desired, by L. C. BOWLES, 
Publisher, 118 Washington Street. agl 





[Printers in Ver- 


SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO., 1334 Washiog- | 


MASS. The Fall Term will begin on Monday, the 
\9th of September next. The Young Ladies from 
jabroad board with the Principal, and are under the 
| united supervision of himself and lady. The course of 
jinstruction is systematic and thorough, embracing 
| all branches necessary in fernale education. 

| Terms.—For instruction in English, Latin and 
| French, with board, fuel and lights, $100 per term of 
| twenty-two weeks. 

| ‘The Modern Languages, Drawing, Painting, and 
) Music are taught by accomplished gentlemen instruct- 
jors; and all, excepting French, at a moderate extra 
' charge. 

| Asthe number of boarders is limited to ten, early 
ay plication will be necessary. 

| Rererences.—Rev Geo. E. Ellis, A. R. Thomp- 
ison, M. D. and Wm. J. Walker, M.D. of Charles- 
town; George B. Emersonand Geo. 8S. Hillard, Esqs. 
|of Boston; Rev F. A. Farley of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

| jy24 iseop5t 





NOVEL AND USEFUL BOOK! The Tongue 
of Time: or the Language of a Church Clock .— 
| By W. Harrison, A.M. of Brassenore College, Oxford; 
Morning Preacher at the Magdalen Hospital; Domes- 
tic Chaplain to H. R. H. the Duke of Cambridge.— 
From the second London edition. Price 374 cents. 

It consists of a series of moral instructions and pre- 
| cepts for each of the twelve hours of the day; and pre- 
| fixed to each is a passage from the Scriptures, the 

nainber of words severally corresponding to the num- 
ber of strokes the clock strikes each hour. 

To teachers and superintendents of Sabbath Schools 

the price will be very low, if large quantities are taken. 
| Published by SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO., 1334 
| Washington st. 
8. P. & Co. have lately published, 
The Sacred Songs of Thomas Moore; Hebrew Mel- 
odies, by Lord Byron; and Palestine, by Bishop He- 
ber; the whole in one volume, neat pocket edition.— 
| Price 314. 
| The Loves of the Angels, a Poem, by Thos. Moore, 
1 vol, neat pocket edition, 314. 
The Hand Book of the Sentiment and Poetry of 
Flowers; 1 vol, 22ino0. gilt, 25. E 
The Washingtonian Harp; new edition. 
Sartor Resartus, cheap edition. 
* Practical Perspective, by Trenot, a new edition. 
Physiology for Children, by Jane Taylor, price $2,40 
per doz, 25c single. 
| Bush’s Notes on the Book of Joshua, lv, 12mo, 
cloth. 
Balance of Organic Nature, from the French; edit- 
ed by D. P. Gardner. 
| Pietorial Primer, by Bentley, new edition, &c. &e. 
8. P. & Co. are special Agents for the Messrs Har- 
pers, to whom all orders should be addressed for their 
pul lications. je29 





GENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY, to so- 
4A licit subscribers to' THe CHrisTiIAN EXAMINER 
AND ReLicious MISCELLANY. 

None need apply unless acquainted with the busi- 
ness, and can give good references; to such, good en- 
couragement will be given. 

} WM. CROSBY, Publisher, 
jeld 118 Washington st. 

NHRISTLIAN EXAMINERS WANTED. Waat- 

Ved, Nos LIL and 114 of the Christian Examiner, 
for which any of the nuinbers for this year will be giv- 
en. Individuals having either of the above which they 
feel disposed to part with, wall oblige the subscriber by 
forwarding the same, by mail or otherwise, to 118 

| Washington st. WM. CROSBY. 

jel5 

| 4 POSTOLIC BAPTISM. Facts ard Evidences 
41. on the subject and mode of Christian Baptism, by 
C. Paylor, Editor of Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible, 
with thirteen engravings. 

Water Cure for Ladies—A popular work on the 
health diet, and regimen of females and children, and 
the prevention and cure of disease, with a full account 
of the processes of Water Cure, illustrated with vari- 
ous cases, by Mrs M. L. Shew. 

Chemistry, an exemplifying the wisdom and benefi- 
cence of God, by George lownes. . 

Elements of Chemistry—Containing the principles 
of the Science, both experimental and theoretical, in- 

tended as a text book for academies, high schools and 
college, illustrated with numerous engravings, by Alon- 
zo Gray, A. M. , 

Lives of the Queens of England, from the Norman 
, Conquest, with anecdotes of their Courts, now first 
' published from official records and other authentic doc- 
uments, private as wellas public, new edition, with 
correctidns and additions, by Agnes Strickland, com- 
plete in 6 volumes; any volume sold separately, 

For sale by SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO., 1334 
Washington st. jy20 

TNITARIAN TRACTS. The Law of Retribu- 

) tion: *Take Heed How Ye Hear:’ A Discourse 
on the Church: Unitarianism the Doctrine of our Lord 
Jesus Christ: A Discourse in Commemoration of the 
Life and Character of Rev Henry Ware, Jr. D.D: U- 
nitarianism the Doctrine of Matthew’s Gospel: The 
Signifieation and Value of a ‘Good Life:’? The rela- 
tive Obligations of Christians to the Heathen : 
Thoughts on Christian Doctrine, a candid Answer to 
‘eandid Inquiries: The Atonement: What is Unitari- 
anism? or a Statement of the Views of Unitarian Con- 
gregationalists of the United States, with some His- 
torical and Statistical Notices of the Denomination: 
The Nineteenth Report of the American Unitarian 

| Association, with proceedings of the Annual Meeting, 

May 28, 1844. 

The above Tracts issued by the American Unitarian 

| Association for the years 1843-4. For saie by JAS. 

MUNROE & CO., Agents of A. U. A. “jy27 


NV RS. CHILD’S PHILOTHEA. Philothea, a 

I Romance, by L. Maria Child, author of Letters 
|from New York, The Mother’s Book, &e. A few 
copies this day received at CROSBY’S, 118 Wash- 
| ington street. jy27 


N ISS MARTINEAU’S LAST WORK. Life in 
the Sick Room—Essays by Harriet Martineau, 
with a Preface to the American edition by Eliza Lee 
| Follen, 12mo. A few copies, being balance of the 
/edition, just received at CROSBY’S, 118 Washing- 
| ton street. jy27 








RAMAN’S SWIMMING SCHOOL & BATH- 
ING ROOMS, bottom of Chestnut street, Bos- 
j ton, having been newly fitted up and extended, are 
| now open for the accommodation of the public. 

| Hotand Cold Salt Water Baths, at any time from 
Sunrise till 10 o’clock, P. M. 

as Bathing School for Ladies is also now open. 
jy: 





| FFVHE WORLD BEFORE YOU. This day pub- 
lished, The Log Cabin; or, The World before 
| You, by Mrs Lee, author of the Backslider, Three Ex- 
| periments, Old Painters, &c; price 50 cents. For 
| sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 154 Washington, 


| Opposite School street. je29 





—- DISCOURSES, on the offices and char- 
acter of Jesus Christ. A few copies lett, being 

the remainder of the evition, For sale at SEMPKINS’S 

Book and Stationery Rooms, 21 Tremont Row. jy 20 








IBLES. The Folio Pulpit Bible. Also, a good 

assortment of smaller Bibles; just received and 
for sale ata low price, at SIMPKINS’S Book and 
Stationery Rooms, 21 Tremont Row. jyl3 











RS LEE’S NEW WORK. The Log Cabin, or 

the World Before You, by the author of the 
Three Experiments of Living, Luther, Cranmer, ‘The 
Huguenots, &c. &c. 

Reformers Fellow Laborers of Christ, a Sermon de- 
livered to the Second Congregational Society in Nan- 
tucket, Sunday, May 26, 1844, by W.H. Knapp, Min- 
ister of the Society. Just received at CROSBY’S, 
118 Washington st. jy6 





OWNES’ PRIZE ESSAY. Chemistry, as ex- 

emplifying the Wisdum and Beneficence of God, 

by George Fownes, Ph. D., Chemical Lecturer in the 

Middlesex Hospital Medical School. 12mo. Receiv- 

ed and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO, No. 134 
Washington Street. 





HILD’S FRIEND FOR AUGUST. Just Pub- 
lished, by L. C. Bowxes, 118 Washington St. 
—CONTENTS— 

There is a Spirit in Man: 

The Song of the Grasshopper: 

Ferdinand, or the Temptation: 

Hope in God: 

The Betrayed: 

Parable : 

A True Fairy Story: 

Gord Sitth Violet—concluded. 
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TEW HYMN AND SERVICE BOOK, FOR 
N SABBATH SCHOOLS, by Hon. S. C. Phillips, 
President of the Sunday School Society. The Sunday 
School Service Book, in Three Parts. 

Part 1—Devotional Exercises for the School. 

* 2-—-Hymans for the School. 
“ 3—Prayers and Hymns for Teachers’ Meetings. 
NOTICES OF THE WORK. 

[From the Christian Examiner.} ‘The Sunday 
School Serviee Book, ‘by one of the officers of the 
Sunday School Society,’ to which it is dedicated, pos- 
sesses, we think, asa whole, very great merit.’—*We 
hesitate not to say that the book before as approaches 
far nearer wirat such a book should be, than any other 
which has hitherto fallen ander oar eye.” ‘We know 
something of the wants of Sunday Schools, and are 
very sensible of the imperfection of the methed pursued 
in many of them, aud of the little fruit which is the re- 
sult. It is impossible to deny that the exercises, aa 
they are often condacted, are wearisome fo children. 
We think that the variety and change introduced into’ 
the present service book will tend in part to prevent 
this weariness.’ , 

‘The Hymns exhibit a choice selection and rich va- 
riety.” 

{From the Christiar, Register.} ‘It is most faith- 
fully prepared, and its plan is the result of large expe- 
rience in Sunday School teaching. There is great va- 
riety, appropriateness, and simplicity im the services, 
A good book of the kind has been much needed, and 
this seems so thoroughly to supply the want, that we 
Jook to see it very generally introduced into our 
schools.’ 

‘We have looked into this little volume with a great 
deal of interest and satisfaction. With imterest, be- 
cause anything connected with the Sunday Schvol al- 
| Ways interests us;—with satisfaction, because the ar- 
| rangement and matter of the book are eminently adapt- 
}ed to awaken an interest in those for whom it is pre- 





| pared. 
. In the first part, there are thirteen services, each 
| characterized by one leading topic, which is intended 
| to suggest a subject for address to the whole school by 
| the superintendent, and for conversa ion between teach- 
|ers and their class«s. This general topic is suscepti- 
ible of a great variety of illustration, so that the entire 
| series will be found sufficiently comprehensive for all 
| Sabbath School purposes. 
| ‘Fhe second part contains 308 Hymns, remarkable 
‘for their variety, beanty, and adaptedness to the young 
mind in its moral and religious culture. 
Part third cannot fail to impart a healthfal spirit to 
! owr Teachers’ Meetings. 
| We bespeak a cordial welcome for this manual in 
all our Sunday Schools, and hope it may become to 
i their several members what the Book of Common 
Prayer is to the Episcopalian, a bond of anion, even 
\in strange lands. We owe a debt of gratitude to the 
| author of it; may he long live to see that his labors for 
| the young have not been in vain. ; 
| ‘Khe several parts may be had of the poblisher, either 
| in one volome, or in separate volumes. 
| [From the Christtan World.] ‘We give a hearty 
welcome to this excellent book. We bad the pleasure 
of listening to an account of it by the author, some 
‘time before it was published, so that we were prepared 
before hand to express an opmion of its valae tw those 
|of our friends from the country who were about pur- 
chasing books, and who were thus induced to wait for 
| the publication of this. 
| However highly other books, intended for Sunday 
| Schools, may be rated, we venture to claim for the one 
we are noticing, a regard above them all. I proceeds 
‘upon the ground assumed at the Sunday School Socie- 
‘ty anniversary; that the Bible is the text-book to 
which the teacher and the scholar should cling, and 
from which alone they ean hope to draw the n eans for 
that moral and spiritual education which the soul 
must have, if it would fulfil its destiny and reap the 
ingathering of the lrarvest home in heaven.’ ore 
The above work is furnished at a very low price in 
| order tu put it within reach of all. Each part can be 
| had separately if desired. 
WM. CROSBY, Publisher, 
jy20 118 Washington st. 
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OPULAR WORKS IN THE CHEAP FORM. 
SANXTON, PEIRCE §& CO., Publishers, Book~ 
sellers and Pertodical Dealers, 1334 Washington st., 
have for sale—A most extensive variety of Works, 
published in the cheap form. Annexed is a list of 
Works now in store. (Every new Work published is 
received as soon as issued.) SEY : 

fG-The reader will please preserve this list for their 
future use. 

Mrs Ellis’s Wives, Women, Daughters and Mothers 
of England; Pictures of Private Life, Poetry of Life, 
Home, or the Iron Rule, Housekeeping Made Easy, 

/and Voice from the Vintage. 

Seatsfield’s Life in the New World, Cabin Book, 
land North and South: Valentine Vox, 50 cents: Com- 
plete Cook, 25: Picciola, 35: Economy of Farming, 
150: Arthur’s Ruine! Family, 25: Thinks I to Myself, 
25: Hoboken, 50: Godwin’s Fourism, 25: Farnham’s 
| Travels in the Oregon Territcry, 25: Do in Califor- 
|nia, 4 parts, each 25: Jack Hinton, 50: Hector Q’- 
| Halloran, 50: Handy Andy, 50: Kitchen Directory, 
| 124: Cheever’s Lectures on Hierarchical Despotism, 
| 624: Housekeeper’s Guide, 25: Macauley’s Essays, 
| vol 5, 25: D’Aubigne’s Study of the History of Chris- 
| tianity, 124: Hand Book of Hydropathy, 374: Mack- 
| intosh’s Discourse on the Study of the Law of Nature 
and Nations, 50: Sarter Resartus, 25: The Yemasee, 
la Romance of Carolina, 25: Young Kate, 25: De- 
‘fence of the Whigs, 25: Martia Chuzzlewit, publish- 


| ing in Nos, at 64. jyl3 





PIVRIMMER’S NATURAL HISTORY. A Natu- 
| al History of the most remarkable Quadrupeds, 
| Birds, Fishes, Serpents, Reptiles and Insects. By 
|Mrs Mary Trimmer. With 200engravings. Abridged 
land improved. Particularly designed for youth of the 
| United States, and suited to the use of schools. 
‘This work may be regarded as an abridgement of 
| Mrs. Trimmer’s Natural History, though additions 
have been made from various sources, and a nuinber of 
| American animals introduced, not noticed in that work. 
| An attempt has been made to present the subject in 
‘very clear, but necessarily brief terms, having it con- 
stantly in view to make it intelligible, instructive and 
‘useful to that class of persons for whom it is chiefly in- 
tended. ‘The work is adapted not only to general use, 
but to reading and recitation in schools, and the oppor- 
itunity which the subject offered for occasional reflec- 
‘tion and remarks, tending to cultivate feelings of hu- 
manity towards domestic as well as other animals, has 
/not been neglected.’ 
Published and for sale at SIMPKINS’S, 21 Tre- 


H mont Row, Boston. je 


| EW CHURCH HYMN BOOK. This day pub- 
| IN lished by BENJ. H. GREENE, 124 Washing- 
ton, corner of Water street, ‘A Service Book : for the 
‘use of the Church of the Disciple.” ‘Taken principally 
from the Old and New Testaments. } 

Also, ‘The Disciples’ Hymn Book,’ a collection «f 
| Hymns and Chants for public and private devotion.— 
| Prepared for the use of the Church of the Disciples. 
| ‘The above are bound in one handsome volume, ard 
are ready for delivery. jes 
HURCH LAMPS AND COMMUNION WARE. 
| (The subscribers invite the attention of purchasers 
| to their extensive stock of Church and Hall Lamps, 
| including Chandeliers of every description, Pulpit and 
| Gallery Lamps, in greater variety than can be found at 
any other establishment ; also a large assortment of 
Silver, Silver Plated, and Britannia Communion Ser- 
| vice, embracing Flagons of 3 sizes, Plates, Cups, 
Baptismal! Fonts, etc, all of which are offered for sale 
lat low prices; with a general assortment of Faney 
Hard-ware goods, and House-keeping articles, at 
| wholesale or retail, upon the most favorable terms. 
LOWS, BALL & CO., 

123 Washiugton street. 

6mis&os 
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IFE INSURANCE. Life Insured on the Matual 

4 Principle, at the lowest safe rate of premium, by 
the NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
| ANCE COMPANY, at their Office, Merchants’ Bank 
| Building, State street, Boston. thes 

Willard Phillips, Robert Hooper, William Parsons, 
Charles P. Curtis, James Savage, Francis C. Lowell, 
George Howe, George H. Kuban, W illiam W. Stone, 
R. B. Forbes, Peter Wainwright— Directors. 

George Hayward, Consulting Physician. 

Jonathan Amory, Secretary. d 

The table of rates of preminm aud forms for applica- 
tion, nay be had by applying at the office. my25 








WATERMAN’S PATENT 
PNEUMATIC SHOWER BATH, 
AND IMPROVED BATHING PAN, 
At 85 Cornhill, 6 Brattle, and 73 Court streets. 
rJNHOSE about to adopt the healthy practice of daily 

ablution, will find the above ~ nant Se 
r ickest method of performing the operation, 
“ee ae eve of house-keeping will find at this 
ablishment every thing appertaining to the kitchen 
departmeat, with catalogues to faciluate in making 
their selection, and are respectlully invited to call. 
my25 6in NATH’L. WATERMAN. 
OWNSEND FEMALE SEMINARY. The an- 
nual examination will take place on Wednesday, 
July 31, commencing at 8 o’clock, A.M. On the 
evening previous, an address will be delivered before 
the ‘Literary and Education Society,’ connected with 
the Seminary, by Rev R. W. Cushman, of Boston. 
The Fall term will commence on the last Wednes- 
day in August, and will continue thirteen weeke.— 
Miss Ruth S. Robinson, who, for several years past, 
has so successfully served the Institution, as 1t8 Prin- 
cipal, having expressed her determination to retire 
from the office at the close of the present term, the 
Trustees are ha py to announce that they have secured 
the services of Mite Althea Train of Framingham, who 
will enter upon her duties as principal at the commence- 
ment of the Fall term. Miss Train brings with her the 
best recommendations. The public may rest assured 
that every exertion will be made on the of the 
Principal and the Trustees to sustain the high charac- 
ter which the Seminary has attained under the manage- 
ment of its present Principal. 
By order of the Trustees. . 
A. G. STICKNEY, Sec’y. 
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THE DIAL OF FLOWERS. 
(BY MRs, HEMANS.) 


*T was a lovely thought to mark the hours, 
As they floated in light away, 

By the opening and the folding flowers 
That laugh to the summer's day. 


Thus had each moment its own rich hue, 
And is graceful cup or bell, 

In whose color’d vase might sleep the dew, 
Like a pear! in an ocean-shell. 


To such sweet signs might the time have flow’d 
In a golden current on, 

Ere from the garden, man’s first abode, 
The glorious guests are gore. 


So might the days have been brightly told— 
Those days of song and dreams— 

When shepherds gather’d their flocks of old, 
By the blue Arcadian streams. 


So in those isles of delight that rest 
Far off in a breezeless main, 

Which many a barque, with a weary quest, 
Hath songht, but still in vain. 


Yet is not life, in its real flight, 
Mark’d thus—even thus—on earth, 
By the closing of one hope’s delight, 


And another’s gentle birth ? 


Oh! let us live, so that flower by flower, 
Shutting in turn, may leave 
A lingerer still for the sunset hour, 


A charm for the shaded eve. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 


NO. XIII. 


lam often asked, ‘ How can you live content 
edly in New York? You who are so deeply 
enamoured of nature, and who love all forms of 
beauty, with such * passonate intuition?’’ The 
answer is in the q jestion ; for an earnest love of 
beauty always feeds itself. You know it is told 
of a rustic poet, in the ancient time, that his en- 
vious master shut him up ina chest; but the 
bees came to himand fed him with the meal and 
dew of flowers, so that within the walls of his 
narrow prison he passed a pleasant time. Na- 
ture never forgets the soul that loves her, but 
sends winged missionaries, to feed it with the 
dew of flowers. 

Instead ot quarrelling with New York for what 
it is not, I thankfully accept it for what itis; a 
beautiful city, every year Increasing in beauty. 
Between the North and the East river, twelve 
noble avenues already stretch outtheir long arms 
into the woods of Harlem and Bloomingdale. 
These avenues are specious and airy, and large 
handsome houses shoot up on them, a3 if by the 
magic of Aladdin's lainp. It refreshes the eye 
to see an increasing taste for stone or lead color, 
rather than the hateful red of bricks. Veran- 
dahs are likewise more and more in fashion, and 
have an exceedingly pleasant effect, with their 
light oriental opeu-work, like Valenciennes lace 
in cast iron. Jf you pass along one of these av- 
enues, in the cool hours of the afiernoon, you 
may see troops and troops of children, jumping 
rope and chasing hoop round the fountain of 
Union Park ; and if the sun is setting brilliantly 
rainbows dudge abvut on the spray, as if playing 
bo-peep with the happy little ones. 





Ou another of the avenues, dwells a lady, 
whom my heart blesses every time | pass her 
house. She nas embowered it with vines, al- 


most to the chimneytop; flowers peep through 
the open fence; and from the arches of the plaz- 
za, she has suspended vases of Otahentan gera 
niums, and other pendant A person 
whose dwelling thus smiles upon the world Is a 
benefactor to the human race,and | feel grateful, 
asl do to one who wears a sunny face, and 
speaks in cheerful tones. 

Among the many attractions of this handsome 
city, there are none so universally enjoyed as 
those furnished by Croton water. We not only 
have the three large fountains, to refresh us with 
their graceful motions and cooling sound, but in 
Varlous gardens 


~ 


vines. 


and inclosures, public and pri- 
vate, little marble nymphs, tritons, and dolphingy 
are playing prettily with finely spun showers. 
I have often thought whether or not the clepsy- 
dra ot the ancient Greeks could be introduced, 
which minutes were marked by talling water- 
drops, as by sand in the modern hour-glass. If 
the publie could count time by these liquid dia- 
monds, 1t would be a graceful invention. One 
thing, the really need ; and munificent 
Croton could itas well as not. We have 
no The wealthy can intro- 
duce water into their chambers, or float on the 
bosom of the tide, in the pleasant baths at the 
Battery ; but for the innumerable poor, this is a 
juxury that can seldom, if ever be enjoyed.— 
Open bathing aruund the wharves is of course 
prohibited ; and the laboring man has to walk 
three or four miles to obtain a privilege so nec- 
essary to health. If the city would provide a 
huge covered basin, with a sprinkling fountain 
in the centre, for a shower-bath, it would bea 
noble donation to the poor. 


»onl 
pe Ople 
give 


free public b iths. 


‘True, the water- 
tax already falls heavily on the rich; but this 
would not greatly increase it. Luckily, our 
wealthy citizens did not foresee the expense of 
introducing Croton, orthey would probably have 
been frightened from the undertaking. The 
highest estimate was four millions, and it has 
cost over fourteen millions. Voted for by thou- 
sands who have no property, and paid lor by a 
tax on property, it Is a pretty powerful applica- 
tion of practical democracy ; but the blessings 
are so great to all classes, that there is very little 
murmuring among the capitalists. ‘To me, there 


is something extremely beautiful in the idea of 


that litle river, lying so many years unnoticed 
among the hills, her great powers as little appre- 
ciated as Shakspeare’s were by his cotempora- 
ries, and like him all unconscious of her future 
fame, and now, like his genius, brought to all 
the people, a perpetual fountain of refreshment. 
lf ever man deserved a monument, it is he who 
first devised the plan of bringing Croton river 
into the city. Ilis statue ought to be crowned 
with water lilies, by Hygeia, and its feet be 
washed by the Naiades, from their flowing urns. 
But it so happens, that his home is as uncertain 
as the birth place of Homer. 
his soul is as large os his deed, he will care lit- 
tle for the credit of it. 

The prettiest of the small fountains about the 
city, is atthe Alhamra. ‘This is a place for re- 
freshment, in Broadway, gayly fitted up in the 
Moorish style, with lace work lattices, gilded 
crescents, alcoves painted with hills and streams, 
and atasteful collection of smal] statuary, among 
shrubs and vines. 


No matter. If 





Under a canopy in the cen-| 


tre, Hebe pours water from her base, into an | 


open-work basket of gilded wire. 
gilded ball.in the basket is kept in perpetual mo- 
tion by the coluinn of water, as if tossed by a 
Chinese juggler. The effect is very pleasing. 
A band of musicians play at the Alhamra, every 
summer evening. 
please, who are not satisfied to eat delicious ice- 


creaim with so many agreeable accompaniments | 


of sight and sound. 

Numerous publie gardens, with alcoves for 
refreshment, are among the pleasantest features 
which New York has copied from foreign cities. 
At Castle Garden, the admirable brass band 
plays every evening. It has splendid exhibi- 
tions of fire-works and rope-dancers; but to me 
its chief attractions are the fine music, and its 
beautiful situation on the Battery, overhanging 
the bay, and commanding a view of the neigh- 
boring islands. It is pleasant to sit there and 
listen— 

‘While the fair waters look as if they lay 
Their cheek against the sound, and so went kissed 

away. 

However sultry the day — he, there is always 
a refreshing breeze on the Battery, in the even- 
ing. Indeed this remark is true of the city in 
general, aod is doubtless one great reason why 
there is so little sickness among such a dense 
opulation. The natural healthiness of New- 
Fach counot be destroyed by the most negligent 


A hollow} 


They must be difficult to | 





police. Thus the vigorous constitution of youth 
will throw offa great deal of disease ; and the 
United States, strong in her extent of soil, and 
unbounded resources, has remained prosperous 
under an amount of corrupt government, which 
in half the time would have ruined the richest 
nation of Europe. 

At Niblo’s Garden, too, the fire-works are 
gorgeous, the rope-dancing unsurpassed, and 
its theatrical representations always above medi- 
ocrity. But I like it only for its excellent mu- 
sic, and its fairy-land garden, with brilliant 
lights, shell fountains, and oriental shrobbery. 

Vauxhall makes less pretension, but is to me 
a very pleasant resort. I like it because itis 
less artificial and showy than Niblo’s. It has 
moreover some noble old trees, which rustle 
right pleasantly in the evening breeze. _Color- 
ed lamps, arranged in etars and circles, light up 
the shrubbery with a fairly glimmer, and melo- 
dy comes down from a band of musicians among 
the boughs. I love to sit on one of the rustic 
benches, and gaze up into the foliage of the tall 
tress, like the dome of a dimly lighted cathedral. 

‘It is « lofty feeling, yet a kind, 

‘Thus to be topped with leaves. And kind and great 

Are al] the conquering wishes it inspires— 

Love of things lasting, love of the tall woods, 

Love of love’s self, and ardor for a state 

Of natural good, befitting such desires ; 

‘Towns without gain, and haunted solitudes.’ 

Being in the Bowerv, Vauxhall is of course 
out of the walk of fashionables, who probably 
ignore tts existence, as they do most places for 
the entertainment of the people atlarge. They 
who think gentility worth the fetters it imposes, 
are welcome to wearthem. I find quite enough 
of conventional shackles, that cannot be slipped 
off, without assuming any unnecessary ones.— 


r ! 
The child cares litle where he gathers his flow- | 
Every- | 


ers, or blows his rainbow bubbles. 
where, the smile of the sunshine 


beautiful 


Zeal for horticulture was damped by the pe- } 
‘Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, ten miles under | 
ground; I say the /as¢ end, because a few years | 


cuniary embarrassments so universally felt a few 
years ago, but itis reviving. ‘There are many 
pretty gardens in and about the city. I went to 
one of these Jast week, to see, for the first time, 
the miglt-blooming Cereus, or Cactus Grandi- 
flora. It was the most alive thing I ever saw. 
The vine from which it sprung, seemed dry as 
an old rope, and the bud was like a litle tuft of 
tow; butthe flower looked in my face, with 
such vigor and earnestness of expression, that l 
could hardly believe it to be a vegetable. It 
was as large as a pint bow]; its calyx, or outer 
circle of Jeaves, of an orange brown tnge; the 
petals double as a pond hly, white as the drifted 
and transparent as rice paper. ‘The 
feathery tufted stamens were likewise of the 
purest white; but deep down in its bosom was 
adehcate tinge of lively green, faint as the 
shadow of a fairy ribbon on a snow-wreath. [ft 
is marvellous indeed that such prodigality of 
beauty and vigor should be sent forth in the 
night time, and fora few hours only. Nature 
and genius are ever heedless of their jewels, 
and throw them fourth in the very playfulness of 
profusion. ‘This superb blossom happened to 
open on Sunday evening, and therefore some 
people lost the sight of it, from conscientious 
but I thought if there was anything 
Wrong in comming oul into the garcens on Sun- 
day, the flower would have known about it. 
Scruples of this kind by no means character- 
ize the population of New-York. It differs ve- 
ry observably from New-England clues, in the 
universal luco-motion Being the 
only leisure day with laborers, the temptation ts 
strong to take their families into the country, 
tor fresh air, and a sight of green fields. The 
huge Harlem omnibusses, with upper and lower 
decks, like a steamboat, are luaded to overfluw- 
It is a cheerful them return- 
ing at sunset, with green 
To Hoboken, the 
allday. ‘The average number that go over ev- 
ery pleasant Sunday, in summer, 18 over ten 


snow, 


scruples ; 


on Sundays. 


sightto see 


boughs and boquets of 


ne 
ing. 


flowers. buats are crowded 


thousand; though this is only one of the nu- 
merous outlets from the great c.ty. It the in- 
fluence of groves and streams were all they 


sought, it would be well; but unfortunately, 


drink and ci yund at Lloboken, and sounds 
all resembling the wor- 
stillness of nature. In- 
encamped there of late, and out of 
the d 1y, it Was pro; used that they 


ild substitute 


Wars abe 


are heard there, het at 
ship of the heart in the 





dians have 
respect to 
some of their religious cere- 
monies, four the war-dancing, boat-racing, and 
arrow-shooting of week days. Whether this 
was productive of greater benefit to the popu- 
lace than would have been derived from som 

more civilized performances, | am unable to say. 
These Indians are on their way to Europe, for 
exhit The Ojibbeways, who Jately went 
there to lay some grievances before the British 
government, prove a profitable speculation , and 
Barnham, of our American Museum, who is 
now in England, immediately sent over orders 
the wildest specimens that could be 
found, and forward them by steam. So W hite 
Cloud, and Walk-in-the-Rain, and other chiefs 
from lows, are going to shoot pennies tor Vic- 
This Barnham 
for contrivance and perseverance, 
He will* circumnavigate the globe, to catch a 
monstrosity of any kind for his museum. Gi- 
ants, double-headed calves, nv matter 
what, so that it be sumething out of nature.— 
He would plunge into Symmes’s hole for a cat 
with two tails, and go down the maelstrom to 
catch a sea-serpent. Where on earth he picks 
up the ‘accomplished contortionist, with his 
Jearned dog Billy,’ and the * most astonishing 
cwart in creation,’ and all the odd characters 
that walk like steam engines, and buzz like mus- 
quitoes, and have mouths like a mbbon-loom, it 
is difficult to imagine. When one stops to re- 
flect What an important part popular amuse- 
ments perform in the education ot the people, 
this Ingenious prodigality of grotesqueuess be- 


1 
sho 


yition. 


to catch 


toria’s amusement. 


ine Yankee, 


is a genu- 


dwarfs, 


comes somewhat serious. 

‘The theatres, of which there are four, are oblig- 
ed to resort to the similar coutrivances to keep 
from bankroptey. Macready, with his gentle- 
manly manners, bis statue-like attitudes, and 
his perfect artistic skill, can do little to arrest 
the downfall of the drama. ‘The principal thea- 
tres here have splendid scenery, orchestras of 
the highest merit, and a tair proportion of per- 
formers above mediocrity im talent; but they 
attract very few, except the class that demands 
buffuonery and fun. None of them are fash- 
icnable, though Park theatre retains a sort of 
vanishing daguerrotype likeness of gentility. 
‘The Bowery lays itself out to gain the hearts of 
the million, by gorgeous decorations, fantastic 
tricks, terrific ascensions, and performances full 
of fire, blood. and thunder. ‘The national feel- 


ing at the Bowery is prodigiously expansive. 
* . A = | 
Some patriots presented a great, fierce, gilded 


eagle, that used to look asif he could eluteh 
almost anything in his talons, from Indian 
babies to Mexican candlesticks. He was burnt, 
when the building took fire, but his spirit still 
speaks in vaunting drama, and boastiul song, 
and works up the patriotism of the audience, 
till they feel a comfortable assurance that every 
American can ‘ whip his weight in wild cats.’ 
If a man wishes to observe the ultimate product 


of civilization, and has strong nerves, and senses | 


not over-delicate, he may do well to take a seat 
in the pit of the Bowery, for once. It would 
be an excellent place for the Texans to send to 
for recruits ; though theiremissaries might suf- 
fer some inconvenléence from the fact that the 
police have two peeping-holes, trom which they 
can reconnoitre the assemblage, revealed in the 
full blaze of the lamps. There are always plen- 
ty of idlers and loafing lads, who are ready for 
any sport. ‘ Let us have fun to-night, come 
what may to-morrow,’ is their reckless maxim. 
These characters assist the play with a great 
deal of improvised merriment, and now then get 
up a gratuitious battle, more lively than those 
on the stage. One of the stockholders of this 
theatre has made a fortune by furnishing excel- 
lent provisions at his victualling shop. Being 
present on one of those disturbed occasions, at- 
ter trying every means he could think of to pac- 
ify the rioters, he called out, in despair, * Gen- 
tlemen, what will you have!’ ‘ Roast beef,’ 
cried one; ‘ stewed oysters,’ shouted another. 
‘This facetiousness proved a safety-valve to their 
turbulent spirts. Their steam all went off in 
roars of laughter, and they broke no lamps or 
scenery that night. Plutareh gives similar spe- 
cimens of Attic merriment. Demos is the same 
good-natured, harem-scarum creature, whether 
in the theatres of New York or Athens. 


-'a bengal light. 


I speak lightly, yet the low. unsatisfactory, 
and demoralizing character of popular amuse. 
ments is painful to me. Only by cultivation of 
the higher qualities of our nature, can sensual 
stimulus and fierce excitement be rendered un- 
attractive. Whatis society doing to kindle the 
divine spark, which lies smouldering vin the 
breast of every vagabond of this city ? é We have 
watch-houses and prisons, but where is our Re- 
|demption Institute, like that blessed asylum at 

Hamburg, of which Horace Mann tells us, in 
his admirable Report on Education ! 

In those places so appropriately called pits, 
there are terrible unwritten epics of sin and sor- 
row. Of sin and sorrow growing out of the 
| Very passions and energies, which, in a right 
| order of things, might have made those men 
| kings and priests of humanity, by the only di- 

vine right, that of wisdom, and holiness. " The 
admitted truthfulness of Byron’s jest, * Whata 
| pity is it, that sin is pleasure, and pleasure is a 
isin,’ betrays a state of society painfully unnat- 
lural and inharmonious. Will there ever come 
\a time, when all men shall be wisely cheerful, 
land innocently gay! A time when all the in- 
| stinets, passions, and sentiments of our nature, 
ishall find free, innocent, and healthy exercise 

| If 1 were superstitious, | might think an an- 
‘ate er was vouchsafed to me from the sky. 


rr write, the sun is setting. High houses be- 








As | 





‘tween me and the west intercept his rays, $0 | 


‘that only one bright gleam falls on the gilded 
cross of a neighboring Catholic chureh, while 
‘the building is in the shadow of twilight. It 


| stands there in beauuful distinctness, a raciant | 
‘eross of fire, on a back-ground of dark and | 


heavy cloudmasses. 


makes them | 


omen. L. M. C. 
{Boston Courier. 

MAMMOTH CAVE. 
Crocuan’s Hatt, May 27, 1844. 


Here I am at the very last end of the great 


ago the farthest extremity was believed to be 
not more than two or three miles from the en- 
trance. Since then, however, the enterprising 
guide, Stephen, the Columbus of these subter- 
rean regions, has revealed to the gaze of admur- 
ing thousands a new world of wonders, such as 
the eye of man had never before 
That these discoveries will be farther extended, 
and a more distant termination made known, | 
have no doubt, as there are some twenty large 
branches which still remain in primeval dark- 
ness, unexplored. 

For seven long hours, (they appeared short to 
me.) have I been toiling with rapid step to 
reach this place; and now having properly dis- 
posed of my share of venison, chickens, biscuit, 
pies, strawberries and cream, &c., in company 
with an agreeable party; and having quenched 
my thirst at the delicious spring hard by, I feel 
as if it would bea pleasure to commune for 
awhile with a kindred spirit above ground, and 
(with your permission) to act the part of a crce- 


witnessed. 


rune in reviewing the scenes through which | 


have late i passed. 

Follow me then from the Cave-house, lamp 
in hand, down the deep narrow valley leading to 
the ‘mouth.’ The lengthened shadows of the 
early dawn thicken across our path, embowered 
by vine-encumbered trees ; and 

Along these blushing borders, bright with dew, 


And in yon mingled wilderness ot flowers, 


Fair handed spring 


g embosoms every grace. 
Through the vista which opens before us, mark 
how the craggy cliffs of Green river tower steep 
and high from the very brink, their wood-crown- 
ed summit and ivy-mantled brow, bathed by the 
rising suu in liquid and observe far down 
in the quiet vale, the placid green tinged waters, 
encircling in their embrace a lovely island. 

But far different scenes await We feel 
the cool air of the cave blowing upon us, and de- 


! 
gold 


us. 


cend by winding steps intothe dark opening 
We pass the waterfall ull 
narrow way, and 
wonder Our feeble 
above, below ® around, 


whence It issues, 


now invisible, the door, the 


now we pause in lighis 
tail 
the 


to dispel the gloom ; 
distant walls concea 
—allis darkness. Thisis the vistibule of the 
Mammoth C Oo our right is Audubon’s 
avenue, so named on account of the numberless 
hats which hybernate within its remote recess- 


! their shadowy outlines 


ave. 


es: in front is the main cave in which our 
pathway les. 
Pass we on. ‘The lofty ceiling now appears 


faintly visible as the eye becomes more accus- 
tomed toibe darkness. We pass the Mountain, 
the Kentucky Chills, the Chureh with its rock- 
built pulpit, its natural galleries, and ‘ long 
drawn aisle ;’ the clouds, which appear to float 
away above our heads, the Haunted Avenue, 
leading to Annetta’s Dome, the Spring and 
Well; the Rocky Cave ; the Figured Ceiling ; 
the Grand Turn; and now the cave appears 
open at the top, and we see the bright stars 
twinkling on a dark ground, far up in the depths 
of ether. 

Were we to proceed farther we might see 
many other places of interest—The Black 
Chambers, in which the level ceiling 170 feet 
wide is supported by enormous stone pillars, the 
caturacts, pouring a Constant stream, sometimes 
so copious as to shake the walls; ahe Solitary 
Cave, with its Fairy Grotto and Coral Grove ; 
the Temple, with its magnificent dome 120 feet 
high and covering an area of two acres; the 
beautiful Blue Slipper Spring lined with crys- 
tals—a perfect gem; but we will retrace our 
steps, for a short distance, and enter through an 
opening on our lett into the Deserted Cham- 
bers. We take the branch which will conduct 
us to the new discoveries. We pass Richard- 
son's Spring, the Side saddle Pit, and now the 
Bottomless Pit yawns before us—the ultuna 
thule of the Indian inhabitants of the cave, of 
the saltpetre makers, and of all later adventur- 

fers up to the me of ‘Stephen the Ulustrious,”’ 
| the same who now cheers these nether solitudes 
with his echoing song, or ever-during smile—a 
guide of thousands and a teacher of the great 
men of the earth in matters pertaining to his 
vocation. 

Ere we cross the tiny foot bridge before us, 
we may as well descend this ladder on our right 
into the Covered Way, and take a peep at Go- 
rin’s Dome. We place ourselves at an open 
window, leaning against a parapet three or four 
feet high. 

‘The guide goes to another place and sets off 
The dazzling glare reveals in 

front a perpendicular wall, extending as far up 
jas the eye can reach—as far down as the eye 
|ean penetrate ; the rest is a mighty void dis- 
| closing no limit. 

We may now resume our journey, but time 
| would fail were we to notice more than a few of 
ithe hundred branches : 

| 


“Caverns in caves, in deeps a lower deep,”’ 


the halls, rooms, and innumerable curiosities 
scattered over adistance of seven or eight miles. 
| We pass the Bridge, on which the umid might 
fear to tread, could they see the depth of the 
}abyss which it spans ; the Persico Avenue, full 
‘of formations, and remarkable tor its exhilerating 
lair; Sillman’s Avenue, the Relief Hall, the 
jnarrow Winding Way, (the corpulent might 


| gratefully accept the | 


i . . . 
\feelingly say of this place ‘‘aye there’s the | 
rub!’’) the Bacon Rooms, in which the pendant | 


opohs ; the Holy Sepulchre—a recess contain- 
ing a natural sareophagus, veiled by stalactic 
drapery ; the river Styx, which is now so low 
that we shall need no Charon; the Dead Sea, 
whose deep motionless waters geturn but a hol- 
low sound when a rock is thrown in; the river 


light canoe. 
fish are usually caught. If you are desirous to 
obtain one be careful not to disturb the water 


though not as beautiful. We next come to the 
Echo river, passing by the way the entrance to 
Purgatory, (fitly named,) a rough winding crev- 
ice like passage which must be threaded when- 


its present surface. 

While our guide is preparing for the long 
voyage which we are about to take, let us ob- 
serve from this elevation how distinctly the im- 
ages of all things around us are reflected from 
the dark waters. We see two boats united at 





with the scoop, as their sense of touch or feeling | 
is uncommonly acute. If you fail you must be | 
contented with acrawfish, which is just as blind, | 


canvassed hams make a greater display than any | 
artificial imitation, even in the renowned Pork- | 


Lethe over which we we are soon ferried in a) 
Here the celebrated white eyeless | 


ever the river is so high as to fill the arch above | 








the keel; a Stephen above and a Stephen be- 
low, both smiling so exquisitely natural, that it 
would be difficult to determine, except from the 
position, which is the original, and which the 
unsubstantial counterfeit. But hark! strains of 
faintest music now greet the enraptured ear; 
and now more loud, more clear, the notes swell 
out and gradually dissolve—echo upon echo re- 
peats the dying sounds, till the whole atch is 
eloquent with voices, as if ten thousand spirits 
in one choir were singing their song of praise 
before the throne of Him who maketh all things 
beautiful. Nearer and nearer the sounds ap- 
proach ; and now far off in the dim distance ap- 
pears the form of a boat as if floating on air. 
Four flames blazed upward from the bow, and 
four descend unquenched ; the glare reveals the 
lovely features of a lady who sits unconscious 
of the presence of admirers. It is a party re- 
turning from.Cleveland’s Cabinet. Letus hast- 
en on, and as we paas, we tou must try to raise 
asong. Here everybody sings, it requires so 
little effort to produce a very respectable effect. 


, SPRING GOODS. 
C. MESSINGER 


f° promt tee ge! invites the attention of purchas- 
ers to his Large Stock of Housekeeping and other 


DRY GOODS, 
At 177 Washington Street, 


Where he is daily receiving new Spring Goods from 
Auction and otherwise, which he engages shall be 
sold atthe Lowest Market Prices, comprising a 
gicat variety of 

LINENS, 


—of different textures—such as— 


5-4, 6-4, 10-4, 12-4 Linen Sheetings, 

Pillow Case Linens, 7-8 and 4-4 Linen Shirtings, 
Richardson's undressed Linens, 

6-4 to 10-4 Linen Damasks, 

6-4 to 10-4 Linen Damask Table Cloths, 

Satin Damasks and Cloths, 

Satin Damask Napkins, Damask Doylies, 
Bird’s-eye Diaper, Scotch Diaper, 

Shaker Diaper, Russia Diaper, iuccabuc Diaper. 





In about 40 minutes we reach the farther shore 
and now stop your ears for a moment, while I 
fire off this light fowling-piece. Crash! thun- 
der! grow]! 





**Follows the loosened aggravated roar, 
Enlarging, deepening, mingling; peal on peal | 
Crush’d borrible, convulsing Heaven and earth.” | 


{ 

Not all the lions in Cwsar’s menagerie, nor | 
the great mammoth, (which is believed by many | 
to have inhabited this eave.) nor the peace- | 
maker, nor all together in fall concert, could so | 
well imitate the thunders of the upper world. 

We now pass Mary's Stalactic Bower, Mar- | 
tha’s Vineyard, filled with grapes, which we 
involuntarily taste, the Bandit’s Hall with its | 
rough scenery, the Sulphur Spring, furnishing | 
an abudance of excellent water, and soon we} 
reach Cleveland's Avenue, in which is the noted | 
Cabinet. The first part which attracts the at-| 
tention is the Snowball Room, snowballs above | 
sticking to the ceiling and snowballs under foot. 


| 


Beyoud for more than a mile the ceiling and | 
walls are literally covered with brilliant encrus- | 
tations, white ruseis; leaves like those of the | 


Corinthian capitol; involutes more perfect than 
any carved work; fibrous gypsum, hke bundles 
of spun glass; regularly formed crystals, &c., 
in endless variety. Visitors generally stopt at 
this place, and return after having dined on the 
‘*Round Table’’ in a hall more gorgeously dec- 
orated than that of the knights of old. 

But we will extend our walk a few miles far- 
ther. We pass the Rocky Mountains; the 
Dismal Hollow; examine Serena's Arbor—a 
truly romantic grotto, containing @ Spring on a 
stalagmite stand surrounded by beautiful translu- 
cent columns; and, taking another branch ar- 
rive at last at the end of our journey in Croghan’s 
Hall, fully repaid for a little extra labor. On 
our right the murmuring sound of a distant wa- 
terfall comes up from a dark abyss ; on our left, 
the glassy waveless waters of a spring rest in 
their quiet basen; in front a mass of stalactite 
prevents our farther progress; and now, after 
having rested awhile and taken some refreshi- 
ment, We may, in five hours fast walking, reach 
the Cave-house, whence we started. 

This brief sketch may appear to you some- 
thing like exaggeration, but in no particular 
does it paint in too glowing colors the astonish- 
ing realivy. A ventleman now present who has 
seen the celebrated Grotto of Antiparos speaks 
of it as a bauble in comparison. A party lately 
from Wier’s Cave in Virginia speaks of that 
truly interesting place in similarterms. A gen- 
tleman from New York, who is justly proud of 
his own Niagara, considers this by far the 
greater wonder. 

Come then and see for yourself—come wheth- 
er you still doubt or whether you beheve. A 
ride through the barrens, blossoming all over as 
a garden of flowers, is alone worth a trip to the 
cave. Here you wil! find a pleasant house, an 
obliging landlord, a table well supplied, a pure 
air by and 
(not the least of comforts) rest at bight undis- 
Here their everlasting 
hum is never heard—their well-sharpened pro- 

never felt. Are you fond of field 
you may kill your own venison, turkies, 
pheasants—eatch your own fish, and have them 
cooked in any way to suit your taste. Occa- 
sionally a game at nine-pins will furnish appro- 
priate recreation, or, if you prefer a drive 
through the shady forest or an excursion on the 
river, you can be accommodated. 


untainted misasmatic exhalations, 


turbed by mosquitoes. 


buscis Is 


sports? 
“a 


When twilight dews are falling soft,”’ 


you may listen to the song of some fair lady ac- 
companied by notes evolved by fairy fingers 
from the trembling strings of the piano ; OF, 
strolling wherever fancy leads, enjoy the eve- 
hing promenade. Here surrmer diseases are 
unknown and all the weather 
may be avoided. This crowning advantage vou 
may soon be able to appreciate, and, if not here, 
be fturced to exclaim 


vicissitudes of 
i 


** In vain 1 sigh, 
And restless turn, and look around for night; 
Night os far off, and hotter hours approach. 
Thrice happy he! who on the sunless side 
Of a romantic mountain forest crowned, 
Beneath the whole collected shade reclines; 
Orn in the Mammoth Cave, diviaely-wrought, 
And fresh bedewed with ever -spouting streams, 
Walks coolly calm; while all the world without, 
Unsatisfied and sick, tosses in noon.’ 


Your ever faithful friend, E. F. L. 
[Louisville, (Xy.,) Journal. 


The Herald | 


describes a light house constructed entirely of 


Iron Licut Hovse. London 


eastiron. Might not some material be employ- | 


ed in other edifices? 


‘The tower is constructed of cast-iron plates ; | 
the extreme height from the base to the ball on | 
the top of the lantern will, when completed, be | 
about 130 feet; the diameter at the base is 2 
feet, tapering 'o 14 feet to the top, and then | 
stringing vut to 20 feet, so as to form a plat-! 
form, which is 106 feet high, round the edge of 
which is a palisade railing. On this platform 
will be fixed the Jamp-room, a polygon of 16 
sides, and 15 feet in diameter. The tower is 
divided into seven floors, the communicatiun be- 
tween the base and the first floor (which is 20 
feet from the ground) is by a spiral staircase, | 
winding round a column in the centre of the 
tower; this column being hollow, provisions 
and other articles are conveyed to the various 
rooms , as also fur containing the machinery for 
working the revolving light. The space be- 
tween the staircase and plates, will be a solid 
mass of brickwork and concrete. Atthis floor 
the interior brick casing is reduced to 18 inches, 
which is carried up a perpendicular line leaving 
a circular room of 18 teet in diameter—the spi- 
ral staircase is then continued to the second. 
floor, which has likewise a casing of brick ; the 
staircase then passes up to the lamp-room. 
The five upper floors, following those cased 
with brick, have an interior casing of wrought| 
iron with an airspace between. ‘The mouldings | 
and pilasters are of English oak. The tower ts} 
formed of 130 plates, and has flanges projecting | 
inwards, which are connected together by bolts, | 
screws, and nuts, the spaces between the flanges | 
being filled with iron cement, and forms a per- 
fectly air and water tight point. The whole |} 
structure is lighted by 36 port-holes, each fitted | 
with a sash glazed with a pane of thick plate | 
giass.”’ 


A. Noste Boy. On Monday afternoon, as a 
group of children were playing together on the 
wharf, at the foot of Jay-street, Brooklyn, one 
of them, James Jaffers, about six years old, fell 
into the river, and struggling for some time, 
sank. ‘The cries of his companions brought to 
the spot a ‘ne little fellow, by the name of 
Patrick Mc Laughlin, who 1s only fourteen years 
of age, and who happened at the time to be cros- 
sing the street at the head of the wharf. When 
Patrick reached the spot the child had disap- 
peared below the surface, but he sprang in, and 
swimming under water, discovered the child 
gradually sinking to the bottom, seized him, 
and brought him to the wharf, amid the accla- 
mations of a crowd of men who had by this 
lime assembled. The anguish and gratitude of | 
the mother of the child, who was at hand, may | 
be imagined. [New York American. 








ERIODICALS. All the Periodicals of the Day 
_ can be had on the most favorable terms, at CROS- 
BY’S, 118 Washington st. jy13 





| VESTINGS, &e. &e. tt 


| Rev Dr Ware, Jr., is for sale at the Christian Regis- 


| HERNIA or RUPTURE, VARICOCILE, &c. under 


CRASH—Brown damask Table Cloths, brown dam- 
ask Crumb Cloths. 


DOWLAS—Window Shade Linen, Linen Cam- 
rica, Linen Cambric Hdkfs, Linen Lawns, brownand 
slate Linens. 

Also, embossed Table Covers, do Piano do, Worst- 
ed Damask do, colored cotton do, Toilet Table Covers, 
Fruit Doylies. 

BATH WHITNEY AND ROSE BLANKETS— 
Crib Blankets, Power Loom Quilts, 
Counterpanes, Comfogters, Furniture Dimoty, Cotton 
Fringes, Tickings, Jeans, Drillings, Cambrie and 
Muslins, Bishop Lawns, stripe and check Muslins. 

COTTON SHEETINGS and SHIRTINGS, from 


the best manufactures. 


Imperial Quilts, | 





} 
} 


3-4, 7-8, 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 UNSHRINKING FLAN- | 


NELS, Eoglish Flannels, Gauze Flarmels. 
DRESS and CLOAK GOODS—French and Ital- 


ian Silks, Alepines, Mouslin de Laines, Alpaccas, | 
Prints ane Ginghams, Thibet Cloths, Victoria Robes, | 


Indiana Cloths, &c. &e. &e. 
Also, BROADCLOTHS AND CASSIMERES, 
Summer Stuffs, for Gent’s and Childrens’ wear. 
mh23 
OSTON SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMN BOOK. 
The above Hymn Book is a revised editlon of the 
one entitled the Boston Sunday Sechnol Hymn Book, 
first published in 1883, of which six large editions 
found aready sale. Of course it has the sanction of 
public approbation. 

This book has now been very much enlarged, with 
the addition of a hundred new and beautiful Hymns, 
and has appended to it, probably the best and most 

| appropriate forms of Prayers and Scripture readings 
of any book that has yet been published. This being 
the case, and the whole having Leen handsomely ste- 
reotyped, the public iay depend upon it as a favored 
book. [tas not a cumbersome book of 3 or 4 distinct 
parts, requiring a rigid system of rules inthe Sunday 
School, but is embraced in one neat and portable vol- 
ume; and this is small recommendation of the 
work. his new book hav ing been out only about two 
months has met witha sale of two thousand copies,and 
among others is already introduced into the following 
Sunday Schvols, &c: : 

The Howard Sunday School, Boston. 

The Pitts Street Chapel, Boston. 

Tweltth Congregationational Sunday School, (Rev. 
Mr Barrett’s) Boston, 

tev Mr Osgood’s Sunday School, Cohasset. 

Rev Mr Bartlett’s, Marblehead. 

Rev Mr Sanger’s School, Dover. 

Rev Mr Farness’s School, Philadelphia. 

Hawes Place Sunday School, (Rev Mr Lippit’s,) 
South Boston, &e. 

The following recommendation, we cut from the Sa- 
lem Gazette: 


he 


‘The compiler has long been known as a devoted and 
successful advocate of the Sabbath School cause, and 
bis experience has afforded him an unusual advantage 
in the preparation of thes bouk. Oneot its peculiar 
merits is, that itis purelya ‘Sunday School Hymn 
Book.’ Nearly 100 Hymns not found in any other 
edition. are inserted in this. A large number are of an 
occasional character, and adapted to celebrations, ru- 
val excursions, &c. 
ries of lessons and prayers appropriate for the open- 
ing and close of school. This book has the approta- 
tion of the Sunday School Society, aud needs no high- 
er recommendation.’ 

BENJ. H. GREENE, 

je29 Publisher, 124 Washington st. 
Lp BOOKS. The Worki before you, by Mrs 
4 Lee, 18 mo; Memoirs of Rev Dr Worcester, by 
Dr H. Ware, Jr, 12 mo; Theery of Morals, by Rich- 
urd Hildreth, l2mo; Summer ov the Lakes, by Miss 
S. M. Fuller, 12mo; Macauley’s Miscellanies, vol 5, 
with portrait; Horne’s New Spirit of the Age, 12mo, 
portraits; History of all Religious Denominations, Svo; 
The Water Core, 12mo, by Dr Shaw; The Bondmaid, 
»y Miss Bremer, 16mo0; Martineau’s Discourses, 12 
mo; Peabody’s Christian Doctrine, 12mo; Sparks’s 
Letters on Episcopacy, 12mo; Poems, by W. M. 
Praed, 12mo ; Bowditeh’s Useful Tables; Irish 
Girl and other Poems, by Mrs Ellis, 12m0; Willis’s 
Poems, Svo, portrait; Scenery Shower, by Warren 
Burton, I8mo; Livermore on Acts,12mo; Mrs Child’s 
Letters, new edition, 12mo; Frasenius’ Chemical 
Analasys, 12mo, &c. &e. Ke. 

For sale by JAS. MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
ington street. y6 


7“ SUBSCRIBER proposes to take into his 

fumily a few lads to educate in a thorough man- 
ner, either for the University, the counting-room, an 
agriculturul life, or as teachers. After fifteen vears ex- 
perience in the oral method of instraction, he feels some 
confidence in seeking the public patronage. His resi- 
dence at Walpole, N. H., on the Connecticut river, is 
one of the most moral, healthy, quiet and beautiful vil- 
lages in New England, and can be reached in 36 hours 
from the city of New York. Terms, including board, 
tuition, washing, &c., S200 a year. Very few books 
required. For further particulars, apply to Rev. S.K. 
LOTHROP, 42 Court street, Boston. 

JOHN N. BELLOWS. 
Walpole, N. H., Sept. 39, 1843. 





a Getta ast ypes DEARBORN has engraved and 
4% published two very neat small Maps, on Cards, 


about 6 inches by 8. One is a Map of Massachusetts, 


j and the other of New Hampshire and Vermont. 


Tothe whole is appended a se- | 


He has also published in the same style a very beau- 


tifal plan of our city. They are for sale at the Book- 
stores, 31 f24 


UST PUBLISHED. What is Unitarianism? or 
e a statement of the views of the Unitarian Congre- 
gationalists of the United States; with some historical 
and statistical notices of the denomination, by Alvan 
Lamson, DD. Printed for the American Unitarian 
Association; price 3c. Published by JAMES MUN- 
ROE & CO., 134 Washington st. j 


| ghee HANGINGS. WM. P. WHITE S& CO. 


Manufacturers of Paper Hangings, at Newark, N. | 


+» Would respectfully inform the trade and others that 


they are constantly supplying their Agents in Boston | 


with a full stock of new patterns of Paper Hangings 


and Borders fully equal to the Freach, which will be | 


so dat very low prices. The trade, builders and oth- | 
ers, purchasers of Papers, will do well to examine their 
stock before buying. 


SAML. B. PIERCE & CO., Agents, 





mh9 3m 51 and 53 Broad st., Boston. 
ISTORY OF RELIGIOUS DENOMINA-| 
TIONS. An Original History of the Religious , 


Denominations at present existing in the United 
States, containing authentic accounts of their rise, pro- | 
gress, statistics and doctrines, written expressly for | 
the work by eminent Theological Professors, Minis- 
ters and Lay Members of the respective denominations, | 
&vo; just published. For sale by WM. CROSBY, | 
118 Washington st. jels | 


I ECOLLECTIONS OF JOTHAM ANDER- 


SON.—This interesting little work, by the late 


ter Oltice, neatly bound in half morocco; price $3 per 
dozen, 31 cents retail. 
021 | 
y ADICAL CURE OF HERNIA. Dr HEATON, 
R Member of the Mass. Medical Society and Boston 
Medical Association, will continue to treat and cure 


almost every variety of form in which they are present- 
ed tu the care of the Surgeon. Dr. H. also attends to 
the Medical and Surgicaltreatment of DISEASES OF | 
THE EYE AND EAR. 

OFFICE 7 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 


apls 3in 


OFFICE OF THE 
CHRISTIAN EXAMINER, 
AND 
RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 
AT 
WM. CROSBY’S, 
118 Washington Street, Boston. 


T. HOMER, 
No. 174 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
POCKET BOOK MANUFA CTURER, | 
ND Importer and Dealer of French, English and 
A German Fancy Goods, Toys, &c. &c. 
N. B. Kid Gloves cleaned. 
§G- Remember that the name is in Porcelain, over 
he door—opposite the Washington House, d16 


JOHN S. BODEN, 
SAIL MAKER, 


Head of Commercial Wharf. 


§G Sails made on the most reasonable terms and 
warranted in all respects at the shortest notice. 
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MEDICATED 


Vapor Bath Establishment, 


—aAND— 
ASYLUM FOR THE SICK, 


Vo. 12 Franklin Street, Boston. 


R. M. M. MILES would respectfully inform the 

public, that his house is situated in one of the most 
pleasaat, quiet and central streets in the city, which he 
has fitted up with every regard tothe accommodation of 
Patients are always under his immediate 
care, and can be boarded at a reasonable rate while they 
All who may pat- 
é n thorough 
medical treatment; and every means will be used to 
render their situation pleasant, and to effect a cure in 


the invalid. 


may wish to remain at his house. 
ronize this establishment can depeod u 


the shortest possible time. 


He has likewise secured the services of Mr Henry 


B. May, as an assistant. 


Ladies who may wish to enjoy the luxuries of this 


celebrated Vapor Bath, or who may require medica 


aid will be waited upon by accommodating Female At- months, and highly commends itself, as w 
tendants aud the best of Nurses. Their department is | Compactness of its arrangement, 


entirely disconnected from that of the Gentlemen. 

Dr Miles has made the stady of Medicated Baths 
a part of his medieal education: and be has found by 
long experience, that the Whitlaw Medicated Vapor 


Bath isene of the most efficacious agents ever in- | 


vented for removing every kind of disease that preys 
upon the huuan system; and in connection with other 
appropriate medicines, it will effect a permanent cure 
in all eases within the reach of human skill; and it has 
proved a remedy in hundreds of cases, when every thing 
else has failed. This is particularly the case with 
chronic diseases, like the following, viz: salt rheam, 
scrufula, rhematism, gout, palsy, neuralgia, tic dolo- 
reux, nervous irritability, painfuland diseased eyes, 
sure throat, diseases of the liver, dyspepsia, costive- 
ness, pimpled face, ring worms, erysipelas, obstinate 
glandular affections, dropsy, consumption, (phtisis pul- 
monalis,) deafness, asthina, catarrh, leprosy, cancer, 
gravel, female complaints in general, and all cutaneous 
diseases. ‘I'he lungs are readily reached by inhaling 
the vapor of the Bath, and this will often restore 
them to health. The vapor of the materials used 
cleanses and strengthens the skin, that extensive organ 


which nature has provided fur removing injurious mat- 


ter from the system. 


The Medicated Vapor Baths are moreover esteemed } 





HAMBER SHOWER BATHS — easii 
C eiclons wetting the floor or furniture. pe 
ea Seared respecttully informs the public that 
i po wae Manutacture, :.nd bas for sale, the jus:. 
y wiiten SLIDING TOP SHOWER BATHS 
1843. patent was granted on the 12th of October, 


All orders will be i i 
will be finished in such style wed attended to. and they 
purchaser. The rapid sale which his may eay bay 
and the universal approbation it apne - bee hed, 
ficient guaranty of 115 usefuluess. iit dee 
The following letters addressed to the 
gentlemen well known to the public,are offe 
ces of its great utility and adaptation to 
for which it is designed. 
From the Rev. John Pierpont, Pas 
’ tor ; 
street Church, Boston. of Houle 
: February 13, 18 
Sis,—The Portable Shower Bath, band ete 


q actured 
1) you, has been used by one of my fainily for about Gd 


‘ ell for the 
act § as for the neatness 
| and facility oft its operauon. I have seen no other 
paaanete for the same purpose that combiues s 
| many advantages is, 2 ‘ 2 St i i 

ry antages as this, and, at the same time, involves 
| $0 little expense. 


redas ey iden. 
the Purposes 





| As l have been for several years in the daily use of 
the shower bath,with great benefit to mveelf, | ean confi- 
| dently recommend the ¢ sliding top bath? of Mr. Bat 

| to all such as wish to enjoy the comfort ‘t Seibasens 
| cleanliness, and the kindred blessings of chrérfainess 


l~« ‘ x 
and heaith. Joun Prerponr, 





| Erom the Rev. Samuel Barrett, Pastor of Cham- 
bers street Church, Boston. 
° : March 12, 1844.77 
Sir,—T have, during the last yeur, made use of 
‘Bates sliding top Shower Bath,’ and have been ex- 
| ceedingly wellpieased withit. It seems to me to be su- 
| perior, immany respects, to any other shower Lath that 
I have seeu SamMvuEL Barrerr, 


| From Nestor Houghton, E1q., Nos. 1 and 2 Chat. 
ham Row, Loston. 


si March 12, 1844, 
Dear Sir,—I have been in the habit of using a shower 


bath, almost daily, for five or six years. Beside the 


a great luxury by many who have noparticular disease, | feeling of cleanliness, I think it has been of advantage 


being far ruperior to any other kind of Bath. They | 


are varied, to adapt them to various constitutions and 
diseases ; and they may be advantageously taken by all, 
from the mostathletic and robust, down to the mostdel- 
ieate and feeble, without apprehension of taking cold; 
the use of them proving a tonic, and consequently in- 
vigorating and fortifying the system; but they should 
be saved trom the hands of quacks and ignorant men, 
with as much care as we would rescue pearls from the 
trampling of swine. They are highly recommended by 
some of the first Physicians in this country and in Eu- 
rope. Patieuts can take them under the advice of their 
own Physicians, and rely npontheir directions being 
rigidly adhered to. i 

He 1s agent for the sale of Hicks & Miner’s 
Portable Vapor Bath, which can be medicated in a 


tomy beahh. I have used baths var iously constructed 

es none have given me so much satistaction as the ps 

| t obtained from you, called the ¢ Sliding Pop Shower 
| Bath.’ It is simple in its construction, and works ea- 
sily. Atmy suggestion, several of my friends have 

j also made trial of it ; and all agree im pronouncing it 
the best article of the kind they have ever known. ? It 
ig a neat, Compact piece of furniture, and the one | 
have I consisder quite an ornament to my room. 

Yours, &e. N. Hovcuron. 
From James E. Murdoch, Esq., Vocal and Ath- 

i letic Institute, Boylston Hall, Boston. 

} March 12, 1844. 

Dear Sir,—I feel much pleasure in being able to bear 
testimony to the great utility of your Shower Bath.— 


few minutes with Sulphur, Chlorine, Sulphuret of As a promoter of health, the advantages arising trom 


lodine, Soda and Potash; Vegetables and essential 
oils. It contains all the elements of its operation with- 
in itself—It is well recommended by Physicians of the 
highest standing throughout the country—Patronized 


its use are incalculable. Having experienced them, I 
feel induced to recommend them to general notice.— 
| The Slicing Top Shower Bath, of your construction, 
is preferable to all others, inasmuch as it can be kept 


by the New York City Hospital, and gives entire sat- '9 @ small space, and its benefits enjoyed at a moment's 


isfaction wherever it has heen introduced. 


containing certificatesand directions are furnished with | differeatly constructed. 


each Bath. 


Circulars  20tice, without the loss of time, or the use of Baths 


JamesE. Murpocu, 





These Baths can be administered to persons who From gentlemen who have purchased the Bath, 


may be confined at their houses in the city and vicinity. | 


REFERENCES. 


Phineas Capen, Esq, Probate Office, Boston. 
Nathaniel Rogers, Marlboro’ Hotel, oe 
George G. Smith, 186 Washington street, * “ 
John N. Bradley, 16 State strees, sa 
L. A. Huntington, 76 Washington street, a 
Samuel H. Gregory, 25 Court street, “ 
A. Ball, M. D., 34 Tremont Row, ee 
J. Tucker, M. D., 4 Hamilton place, $6 
E. G. Tucker, M. D., 4 Hamilton place, “ 


Daniel Mano, M. D., 20 Washington street, Salem. 

Kimball & Batterfield, Editors of the Essex County 
Whig, 9 North Common street, Lynn. 

S. Newman, Esq, Newburyport. 

Philip Cushing, ” 
my25 ’ 


Hey IMPORTANT! All discoveries in den- 


and used it intheir Families. 
February 8, 1844. 

The undersigned, having used in our families Bates’ 
Patent Sliding Top Shower Bath, and being convinced 
that it is a very useful, convenient, and necessary arti- 
‘cle, more simple in its construction, and better aday ted 
to the wants of the public than any thing heretofore 
introduced, and withal, so low in price, cormpared with 
other bathing apparatus, that we take pleasure in re- 
commending it to all who ave in the cleanly and healthy 
practice of frequent bathing; and we feel assured, 
that all who use it, will unite with us in the expression 
of approbation, which is fully justified by our experi- 
ence. 
Henry T. Builer,East Bos- William Beals, Boston. 
| ton, M. M. Ballou, *“ 
| Thos. W. Haskins, Rox- Samuel A. Walker, Brook: 

bury, line, 
S. Gardner, Boston. Henry Burditt, Cambridge, 


tal science, whether Mechanical or Surgical, that | Phineas E. Gay, Boston. William Dall, Boston, 
tead to a practical improvement in that branch of Sur- | Franklin Greene, Jr, Bos- E. Bartlett, Roxbury. 


gery, should be made known by all proper means, that | 


ton. C. Briggs, ad 


the public may avail themselves of the benefits deriva- | Samuel 8. Curtis, Boston, George Browne, Boston. 


ble from them. 





natural teeth, é 
the dental profession, to substitute 
steal, ina manner the least objectionable. 
of much weight, have been urged against artificiai 
teeth on plate, from the known tact, that large porous 
ot brass and copper are contained in the solder that is 
used, for connecting the teeth with the plate. "I'ne 1m 
purity of this composition is seen after a few days, in 
a change of its color, to a dark dirty appearance, at- 
tended with a brassy taste. But this is not all. € 
connecting of aot less than four different kinds of metai 
in the mouth, produces a galvanic action, which tends 
to impair the general health of the gums, and conse- 
quently to effect unfavorably the remaining natural 
teeth. DR. S. STOCKING, Surgeon Dentist, has 
succeeded in making such improvements in the manner 


others 


of setting artificial teeth on plate, as to entirely obvi- | be ¢ 


ate every objection that can be urged against them; 


the solder used by him, being of equal purity with the 
warranted to neither oxidize,or produce the the jndividual. 
An 
improvement of great importance has also been recent- 
in the manner of adapting the plate 
to the mouth, with such fastenings as will admit of the 
whole work being removed, and ‘replaced again, at the 
pleasure of the wearer, with as much convenience, asa 
glove can be taken from the hand, or a ring from the 
finger, aud then replaced again: and yet, when on, 
These are improve- 
ments that commend th-mselves to the consideration of branche 
During the two 


plate, and 
unpleasant taste of brass or copper while worn. 


ly made by Dr. 8. 


are firm, easy and inoffensive. 


all who may desire artificial teeth. 
past years not less than 15,000 teeth that had become 
pataful, by reason of the exposure of the dental nerve, 
have been successfully treated by DrS. by first destroy- 
ing the nerve and lining membrane of the teeth with 
his anodyne, without pain, aud then filling them. As 
there is a general disposition in the community to de- 
fer all unnecessary operations on their teeth until they 
become painful, it is most respectfully urged, that all 
teeth be nmmediately filled, as soon as decay has com- 
meaced, belore the general health of the teeth is effect- 
ed, and if properly done the tooth is sate for life. The 
proper filling tor such eases is unquestionably the purest 
gold. The usual method of setting teeth on wood 
pivot, is found to be objectionable, as the pivot is too 


iable to becoine soft and weak, and ina few mowths | 


breaks entirely off. Animprovementof much import- 
ance has been adopted by Dr 8. in substituting gold 
and silver pivots, which make them ten-fold firmer, and 
Dr S. continues the use of bis justly 
celebrated Parisian Instruments for the extraction of 
ulcerated teeth, stumps, and fongs, and can assure the 
public, that ; in the hands of one, possessing a correct 
knowlede of their use with an experience of twenty-five 
years, success must always be the result. Terms: for 
a full set of upper and under teeth on plates, from $50 
to $100; For a fall upper set confined by atmospheric 
pressure, trom 25 to $50; For two or more teeth on 
plate, confined to other teeth by clasps, from 2 to $5; 


less ollensive. 


For setting on gold and silver pivots, from 1,50 to $3; | 


For filling common sized cavities with gold $1; For 

all other kinds of filling, from 50 cents to $1; Ex- 

tracting 25 cents. All operations warranted. 

No 266 Washington street, corner of Avon Place, Bos- 
j my25 
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DANIELL & CO.,, 
201 WASHINGTON STREET, 
is AVING completed the alterations in their Store 
would give 
NOTICE TO THEIR CUSTOMERS, 
that they have again opened with a 
Fresh Stock of Spring Goods, 
and they will receive by future arrivals of the 
STEAMSHIPS AND FRENCH PACKETS, 
every new style of 
LONDON AND PARIS GOODS. 
They have added to their establishment a large 
SHAWL ROOM, 
and will be enabled to offer as handsome an assortment 
of SHAWLS as can be found in the city. 
A beautiful assortment of new styles 
COL’D DRESS SILKS. 
Superior make of Black and Blue Black SILKS 





AND BOMBAZINES, RICH MOUSLIN| 


DE LAINES, BARAGES, BALZORINES, 
ADRIANOPLES, PRINTED MUSLINS, 
LAWNS, &c. &¢. he 

They still keep their usual stock of LINENS, and 
having paid particular attention to this article for sev- 
eral years, they feel confident that the styles they offer 
are such as will give satisfaction. 

Constantly on hand every article of 

MOURNING GOODS. 

COTTONS and FLANNELS of the best manufac- 
ture. 

LINEN CAMBRIC HDKFS, of every price and 
quality. 

BLANKETS QUILTS, LINEN DAMASKS, and 
DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS, NAPKINS, and every 
other article of > 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 


Purchasers may depend upon buying every article as 
low as it can be obtained in any other Store in the 
city. The lowest price will always be named,as ONE 
PRICE is strictly adhered to. 

DANIELL & CO., 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS, 


201 WASHINGTON STREET. 
ap20 


The luxuries of life, cownected with 
other causes, either coustitutional or local, have made 
such sad inroads upon the number and health of our 
: to make it an important study with gays Dr. 
in their 
Objections | 


Office, | 


DR. COMBE’S VIEWS OF BATHING. 


BaTHING AND SHOWERING. ‘It is surprising,’ 
Combe in his excellent treatise on healih, ‘ to 
what a lamentable extent this most important preserva- 
tive and restorative of health and comfort is neglected. 
Most people think if they bathe themselves once or 
twice a year it 1s quite sufficient, whereas none should 
think of washing themselves less than once a week. If 
students and professional men would faithfully attend 
to this item of their duty, we should pot hear them 
speak so often of bad digestion, ill health, and unfit- 
ness for study; and very many who now find an un- 
timely grave, would live to a good old age, free of those 
diseases that in a thousand forms prey upon the body, 
There is nothing that will give the system so healthful 
and agreeable a tone as this. Water, of tepid or blued 
warmth, with a flesh brush or otherwise, should gen- 
erally be used, especially by invalids. The skin should 
arefully dried after washing, and the flannels worn 
next to the body should be changed. This should be 
By this means health would be secured 
that in a thousand instances is now ruined.” 
Apparatus for Vapor Baths always on hand. 
L. V. BADGER, 49 Congress street. 
Boston, March 12, 1844. 3m my 25 








AST LEXINGTON INSTITUTION, For 

Young Ladies and Gentlemen. Tiis Semi- 

nary (which is about nive miles from Boston) is intend- 

ed tor Pupils of both sexes, and will embrace all the 

sof a thorough English, Classical and Polite 
Education. 

The pupils will be under the instruction, supervis- 
ion and direction of Rev Charlies M. Bower, Instruct- 
or in Languages and Mathematics; Mrs Rebecca W. 
B. Trask, Teacher in Frenchand the Elementary Eng- 
lish branches; Mr Stillinan L. Lothrop, Instructor in 
English Literature and Science. 

Music, Drawing and Painting, with other Orna- 
mental branches, by competent Teachers. 

Terms per Qaarter of Eleven Weeks. 


| Elementary English Studies, $5,00 
| English Literature and Science, 8,00 
English Literature and Science, (including 
| the French Language) 10,00 
| Do do do do do do and Drawing, 12.00 
| Do do do do, Latin and Greek Languages, 12,00 
| Greek and Latin Language and Literature, 
(exclusively ) 8,00 
Music, 10,00 


Board 1,75 to 3,60, according to age and require- 
ments of pupils. ‘Term commences Ist day of May. 

Apply to STILLMAN L. LOTHROP, East Lex- 
ington, Secretary and Treasurer. uw apl3 

MREENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYYNs.— 

¥ JENKS & PALMER have just published the 
thirty-sixth edition of ta Collection of Psalms and 
Hymns for Christian Worship,’ by Rev F. W. P. 
Greenwood. 

This collection of Psalms and Hymns is universally 
approved, by all persons who have examined it; and 

has given great satisfaction where it has been used. 

The folowing are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev 
iF. W. P. Greenwood;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev 
| J. Pierpont;) Second Society, (Rev C. Robbins ;) New 
South Society (Rev A. Young; ) Federal street Soci- 
ety (Rev De Channing;) Bulfinch st. Church (Rev 
| Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, (Rev Mr Cool- 
idge,) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New York, 
| (Rev Dr Dewey;) Church of the Savior, Brook!yo, 
| N.Y.(Rev Mr Farley ;) Cambridge, E. Cambridge, W- 
| Cambridge, Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Dor- 
/ chester, Marshfield, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, 
' Chelsea, Lowell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, New- 
| buryport, Sandwich, Sherburne, Uxbridge, Mect Id, 
Lancaster, Chelmsford, Hingham, Cohasset, Asbly, 
' Andover, Dover, Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, 
| Bedford, Greenficld, Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Bil- 
ilerica, Waltham, Lynn, Brookline, Sterling, Mass; 
| Portsmouth, Walpole, Dover, N- H; Portiand, Hal- 
| lowell, Augusta, Bangor, Castine, Me; Hartford, Ct; 
Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y; Providence, Newport, R. 
11; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savannah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; 
! Allton, Il; St. Louis, Mo; Louisville, Ky; and maoy 
| other societies in New England and the Southern aud 
Western States. 

The book was enlarged upon publication of the six- 
teenth edition by the addition of about sixty Hymns.— 
Nor farther alterations or additions are cuntempiuted- 
Societies and Clergymen are respectfully requested [0 
| examine this collection, and those wishing copies °° 
that purpose will be supplied gratis, by applying to tho 
Publishers, Boston, 131 Washington st., (up stairs.) 

ap27 tf 


ADIES’ BUSKIN SHOES. A large and beau- 

tiful assortment of black, green, bronze and Fawn 
Buskin Shoes, just received at BELL’S, 159 Wasb- 
ington st, opposite the Old South Church. Im m) J 











CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


BY DAVID REED, 
At 1 Water Street, Boston. 


TERMS.—-Turer Dourars, payable i 
months, or Two DoLLaks AND Firty CENTS, 

id in advanee. 

To iadiniden or onmman ok 
five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis: lia is 

No subscriptions discontinued, except wid. discretion 

the publisher, until all arrearages are , _ 
ofall sommes lores as well as letters hod — 88 
relating to the Christian Register, a 
to Davip REED, Boston. 
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